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The human factor 



J ust over 30 years ago, Margaret Thatch- 
er’s government decided to look at local 
government finance. A young aide, John 
Redwood, outlined ‘some kind of poll tax 
which is paid by every elector’. Discussions 
continued, and bright young men (including 
the young Oliver Letwin) assured the Prime 
Minister that the figures would all stack up. 
Unpopular to start with, perhaps, but neces- 
sary. Later, Kenneth Baker had a niggle: ‘If 
I’m on Question Time and I’m asked “Why 
must the Duke and the dustman pay the 
same?” there’s no answer.’ 

Last week the energy secretary Amber 
Rudd was on Question Time. She was chal- 
lenged by a weeping Tory voter who asked 
why, as a mother who worked ‘bloody hard’, 
she should have her tax credits taken away 
by a Tory government. There was no answer. 

An awful sense of deja vu is sweeping 
through the Tory party — not only because 
of Charles Moore’s second volume of his 
Thatcher biography, with its delicious details 
about how the poll tax was cooked up. Many 
Tories fear that now, as then, the government 
has come up with a scheme which makes 
sense on paper but which will end up being a 
political disaster. 

Welfare reform was conducted by Iain 
Duncan Smith, who took great care to 
explain how he was out to save lives, rather 
than save money. Tax credit reform is being 
handled by George Osborne, who is less 
careful. Now and again, he snarls at those 
he suspects of ‘sleeping off a life on ben- 
efits’ — portraying them as villains rather 
than as victims of a cruel welfare system. He 
has been discouraged from talking too much 
about the subject; David Cameron’s more 
compassionate language has prevailed. 



Until now there has been a clear moral 
purpose behind Tory welfare reforms: yes, 
life on benefits would be harder. But those 
who moved into work would find every assis- 
tance — including tax cuts. Millions accepted 
this bargain, and jobs have been created at 
an unprecedented rate. During the general 
election, Cameron had a new message: that 
the Tories were now the new workers’ party, 
and a vote for the Conservatives was a vote 
for economic security. 

Now, Osborne is coming after the very 
people whom his party pushed towards 
work. Those on the breadline, trying to work 

The tax credits row is not just about 
money: it’s about the identity, purpose 
and priorities of the Tory party 

their way up, are finding themselves treated 
like benefit cheats as a result of the Chan- 
cellor’s tax credits crackdown. A mother of 
two children who is paid £20,000 stands to 
lose £2,000 a year due to his reforms. Some 
seven million working families stand to 
lose an average £1,200 a year. Some work- 
ers may claw back almost £150 a year by the 
proposed minimum wage increase. But they 
also face a bitter headwind blown by a Tory 
Treasury. 

Tax credits needed to be reformed. 
But Osborne had a choice. He could have 
stopped issuing new tax credits, and phased 
them out. That is how tax-credit cuts to larger 
families were handled in the last parliament. 
Besides, the new welfare system, Universal 
Credit, will steadily replace tax credits. 

But emboldened by the new parliamen- 
tary majority, and seeing the Labour party 
in disarray, the Chancellor chose a faster 



route: to tear tax credits away from the mil- 
lions who have them. Yes, he argues, it will be 
unpopular. But the next election is five years 
away. Now is the time to do unpopular things 
and tackle the £80 billion deficit. And if the 
low-waged find themselves losing money as 
a result, let them work harder to earn it back. 
Under Jeremy Corbyn, he argues, the gov- 
ernment faces no effective opposition — so 
it is best to move now. 

Having spent most of his adult life in 
Westminster, Osborne has come to view 
politics as a game of chess he is playing with 
the Labour party. As a result, he struggles to 
comprehend the human factor — the effect 
his policies will have on low- wage workers, 
who believed that the Tories were on their 
side; the effect on the party’s reputation; and 
the effect on Tory MPs, especially the new 
ones, who had themselves come to believe 
what the Prime Minister was saying about 
being in politics to support working families. 

The Chancellor now seems to relish the 
battle ahead; but this is a battle of choice, 
not necessity. By wrenching tax credits away 
from low- waged families, rather than phas- 
ing them out, he will save about £3.5 billion. 
He currently plans to increase foreign aid 
by £3.5 billion. So he is making a political 
choice: to confront the working poor, rather 
than face the embarrassment of pausing his 
foreign aid giveaway. Or finding savings in 
the indefensibly generous pensions budget, 
or in the £120 billion health budget. Or giving 
himself another year to balance the books. 

The tax credits row is about more than 
money: it’s about the identity, purpose and 
priorities of the Conservative party. If the 
Chancellor is serious about wanting to lead 
that party, he should think again. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK 




Home 

X i Jinping, the ruler of China, came, with 
his wife Peng Liyuan, a folk singer, for a 
state visit to Britain, to address both Houses 
of Parliament and to stay at Buckingham 
Palace. Tata Steel announced the loss of 900 
jobs in Scunthorpe and 270 in Lanarkshire. 
This followed the liquidation of SSI, 
Britain’s second-largest steel-maker, and 
the appointment of administrators for parts 
of Caparo Industries steel operations. The 
fall of global steel prices and the dumping 
of steel by China were blamed; David 
Cameron, the Prime Minister, promised 
in the Commons to raise that with Mr Xi. 
Craig Joubert, the South African referee, 
sprinted from the field without shaking the 
captains’ hands at the end of the game that 
saw Australia go through by one point after 
a penalty was awarded against Scotland. The 
World Rugby body ruled that the referee 
had made the wrong decision and there 
‘should have been a scrum to Australia’. 

M ark Carney, the governor of the 
Bank of England, made a speech 
reflecting the Bank’s study of how 
Britain’s membership of the European 
Union affects its ability to manage the 
economy. The government put forward a 
‘counter- extremism strategy’, a bran-tub 
of measures to include an investigation 
into how Sharia is applied in Britain; it also 
proposed ‘empowering the UK’s Syrian, 
Iraqi and Kurdish communities, so they 
can have platforms from which to speak 
out against the carnage Isis is conducting 
in their countries’. Theresa Villiers, the 
Northern Ireland Secretary, said that an 



official assessment had found that the IRA 
army council still existed, but had a ‘wholly 
political focus’. 

T he government defended cuts to 
tax credits. Boris Johnson, a rival to 
George Osborne, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, said he wanted ‘to make sure 
that hard-working people on low incomes 
are protected, and I’m sure the Chancellor 
can do that’. Amber Rudd, the Energy 
Secretary, had been confronted on the 
BBC’s Question Time by Michelle Dorrell, 
35, a single mother of four children who 
runs a nail bar that makes no profit and 
receives £400 a week in benefits and said 
that from being a Tory voter she now leant 
to Jeremy Corbyn. Lord Warner, a health 
minister from 2003 to 2007, resigned the 
Labour whip, saying that if the party stays 
as it is, it ‘hasn’t a hope in hell of winning 
an election in 2020 or indeed in 2025’. 

Junior doctors marched in London, Belfast 
and Nottingham in protest at government 
attempts to change their contracts. 

Abroad 

P resident Bashar al- Assad of Syria left 
the country for the first time since 2011 
for talks with President Vladimir Putin 
of Russia. Tens of thousands of Syrians 
were reported to have fled a government 
offensive against Aleppo. The Slovenian 
parliament voted to deploy troops to help 
with the 5,000 migrants a day seeking to 
cross its territory bound for Germany. 
Hungary had earlier closed its border from 
Croatia after 32,000 had entered the 
country in five days. In Greece, 8,000 people 



a day were landing in small vessels from 
Turkey, bringing the total this year to more 
than 500,000 out of 650,000 such migrants 
arriving in Europe. Angela Merkel, the 
German Chancellor, visited President Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan of Turkey, bringing with her 
offers of money, entry for Turks to the EU 
without visas, and a recommendation that 
the process for Turkey’s accession to the 
EU be ‘re-energised’. 

T he Liberals, led by Justin Trudeau, 
ousted the Conservatives in the 
Canadian general election jumping from 
third position to a commanding majority 
with promises to take in more Syrian 
refugees and legalise cannabis. Marine Le 
Pen, the leader of the Front National, went 
on trial in Lyon for remarks made in 2010 
likening Muslims praying in the street to 
the wartime occupation of France; such 
street prayers were banned in Paris in 2011. 
The crush at Mecca last month during the 
hajj killed at least 2,110 people, not the 769 
Saudi Arabia claimed, according to the 
Associated Press. Rioters set fire to Joseph’s 
tomb near Nablus in the West Bank. 

O scar Pistorius, the Paralympic athlete, 
was released from prison into house 
arrest, a year after being jailed for killing 
his girlfriend. Joaquin Guzman, known 
as El Chapo (‘Shorty’), the Mexican drug 
baron who escaped from prison in July, was 
wounded in the face and leg in an attempt 
to arrest him, police said. An Australian law 
student who visited a Bangalore restaurant 
with a tattoo of the goddess Yellamma on 
his leg said that local people had threatened 
to remove it by force. CSH 
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DIARY 

Boris Johnson 



rankly I don’t know why the 
British media made such a big fat 
fuss last week when I accidentally 
flattened a ten-year-old Japanese 
rugby player called Toki. He got to his 
feet. He smiled. Everyone applauded. 
That’s rugby, isn’t it? You get knocked 
down, you get up again. And yet I 
have to admit that I offered a silent 
prayer of thanks that I didn’t actually 
hurt the little guy. They aren’t making 
many kids like Toki these days; in fact 
they aren’t making enough kids at all. 

I f you want proof of the rule that 
nobody knows anything, look 
up a 1988 bestseller called Yen! 
Japan’s New Financial Empire and its 
Threat to America. It was by Daniel 
Burstein, an American financial 
journalist, and the gist was that the 
yen was about to supplant the dollar 
as the world’s reserve currency; that 
Japan was buying up key American 
assets and flexing its muscles, with 
a frightening martial revanchism, 
with a view to taking over the world. 
As geopolitical prophecies go, it is 
hard to think of anyone who has ever 
written such total and utter balls. 

S hortly after Burstein had his 
vision, the Japanese economy 
entered a decades-long stagnation, 
and a slo-mo collapse in population. 
Today there are more nappies sold for 
old people than there are for babies 
(and that is not just because they have 
special pervy clubs in Japan, I am 
told, where grown men are allowed 
to dress up as infants). There are 
more pet dogs in Japan than there are 
children under 15. The population is 
declining at a rate of about 260,000 
per year. Imagine if Britain lost 
Wolverhampton, then Plymouth, then 
Bolton, then Derby. . . and so on. By 
2050 the head count is expected to 
fall from 125 million to 90 million — 
about the same size, by then, as the 
United Kingdom. 

nd as everyone in Europe turns 
their avid gaze to China, and 
as the whole of London bids ni-hao 
(quite properly) to President Xi, it 




is all too easy to forget that this place, 
Japan, was once predicted to be the new 
superpower. It is too easy to discount 
Japan; easy and wrong. This is an 
amazing country. 

I spent the first 24 hours in a state of 
stupefaction — partly at the lickable- 
pavement cleanliness of the place, and 
partly at the politeness. I ran by the 



Yodo river in Osaka, and through 
the town, and all the way I rejoiced 
as people turned and bowed with an 
ornate ceremony. ‘I don’t mean to be 
rude,’ said my private secretary when 
I told her, ‘but I don’t think they are 
doing it just for you.’ Still, they do 
seem to like Britain. 

A s the doors opened of the giant 
Hankyu store, I watched as 
female shoppers charged — like 
a herd of very careful wildebeest 
— to buy hot British scones and 
Scottish fish and chips and jam from 
Essex. And never forget Japanese 
investments in the UK. One Japanese 
car plant in Sunderland makes more 
cars than the whole of Italy (which 
says something about the disaster of 
the euro, of course). Japan is free, it 
is democratic, it has a good human 
rights record, it is artistically creative 
and it is basically aligned with 
western ideals. What is not to like? 

T hey are still knocking spots off 
us when it comes to transport 
infrastructure. It is 51 years since they 
introduced the Shinkansen, or bullet 
train. Long before we have caught 
up, they will have built a maglev, 
called the Linear, which will go from 
Tokyo to Osaka in 40 minutes — and 
mainly in a tunnel. It’s like going 
from London to Edinburgh in about 
an hour. It makes HS2 look like 
Stephenson’s Rocket. 

A s for consumer goods, I test- 
drove two revolutionary 
new Japanese cars — a hydrogen- 
fuelled Toyota and a superb electric 
Mitsubishi five-seater. They are both 
coming to the EU market — and oh 
yes, what was the one question that 
no one bothered to ask, in three solid 
days of talking to Japanese business 
people? No one seems worried about 
the UK’s EU referendum. They are 
smart enough to know that Britain 
will remain, whatever happens, in a 
European free-trade zone. 



Boris Johnson is a former editor 
of The Spectator. 
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POLITICS I JAMES FORSYTH 

Will Theresa lead the Out tribe? 



W ho is the most politically inter- 
esting member of David Cam- 
eron’s cabinet? There’s a good 
case to be made for Michael Gove. He is 
as intent on reforming the justice system 
as he was our schools. If he succeeds, 
it will be the biggest transformation in 
Britain’s approach to criminal justice 
since the Roy Jenkins years. The prison 
population will begin to fall. 

Or you could pick George Osborne, 
who has to maintain his position as the 
heir apparent, reposition the Tories as the 
workers’ party and at the same time preside 
over billions of pounds’ worth of cuts. Or 
there’s Liz Truss and Sajid Javid, secretaries 
of state who have delighted Downing Street 
by approaching the spending review with 
their Free Enterprise Group radicalism. 

But the most politically interesting mem- 
ber of the cabinet right now is Theresa May. 
At first, this seems an odd choice. May has 
already been Home Secretary for five years 
and has no radical second-term agenda for 
the department. In Downing Street and 
among her cabinet colleagues the view is 
that her leadership moment has passed. 
They point out that by the time the contest 
begins she will be in her sixties. She won’t be 
the only female candidate in the race either; 
the Education Secretary Nicky Morgan has 
made clear that she will stand, family issues 
permitting. 

What makes May so interesting, though, 
is her resolve to reduce immigration— and 
where that commitment might lead her. 
Other Tories dismiss their party’s stated 
aim of bringing immigration down to tens 
of thousands a year as silly and unachiev- 
able, but May believes in it. She meant what 
she said in her conference speech about high 
levels of immigration making it ‘impossible 
to build a cohesive society’. 

In her determination to get a grip on 
immigration, May has been uncompromis- 
ing with the rest of the cabinet. She is not 
a clubbable sort, anyway. Small talk doesn’t 
come easily to her. That is why she lacks the 
parliamentary following that you would 
expect one of the holders of a great office of 
state to have. Her sex comes into it, too. She 
was first elected in 1997, when there were 
only 13 female Tory MPs.This, and the small 
size of the Tory intake which she was part of, 
have made it hard for her to build a network 
of support in the Commons. 

Which goes some way to explaining the 



barely disguised glee of too many of her 
colleagues at the poor reception for her con- 
ference speech. At the parties in Manchester 
that night, cabinet ministers were quick to 
point out the bad reviews it was receiving 
in the papers and to joke that she hadn’t got 
the memo about the moderate, one-nation 
theme of the conference. Attendees at the 
donors’ drinks were struck by how Camer- 
on praised Boris’s speech, which followed 
May’s, while barely mentioning hers. He 
then said that the government was trying to 
create a ‘one-nation, cohesive society’ which 
several of those present took as a dig at the 
Home Secretary. 

The other reason so many cabinet col- 
leagues were so keen to declare May’s 

If May were to back Out, it would be 
explosive. It would put immigration 
front and centre of the EU debate 

speech a failure is Boris Johnson. Ministers 
are acutely aware that the Mayor of Lon- 
don will be offered a Cabinet job once his 
time at City Hall is done and, as one of them 
puts it: ‘We’re all a bit worried about what 
they’ll give him’. One Secretary of State 
believes that this is why Philip Hammond, 
the Foreign Secretary, was so privately dis- 
missive of May’s speech. The theory is that 
he is worried that she will be moved to 
the Foreign Office while Boris goes to the 
Home Office. Some close to Cameron, how- 
ever, believe that the job the Mayor really 
wants is Hammond’s, not May’s. 

Several Downing Street figures have 
said that May’s conference speech was her 
‘gearing up’ to lead the No campaign. Those 
close to May insist that she has not yet made 
up her mind on the European question, that 




'Well. . . I can ’t see any moles ’ 



she is genuinely waiting for the results of the 
renegotiation. I am informed, however, that 
she strongly believes that freedom of move- 
ment should be part of that renegotiation. 
At the moment, it is only on the table in 
the most limited sense — Cameron told the 
Commons this week that he didn’t want it to 
apply to either criminals or benefit shoppers. 
This suggests that May may be heading for 
the Out camp. 

I also understand that her senior special 
adviser, Stephen Parkinson, is leaving to go 
and work for Vote Leave, the Out campaign. 
The fact that someone who has worked with 
her so closely for the last few years and who 
is so personally loyal to her should do so is 
telling and, perhaps, provides a clue to her 
current thinking on the issue. It should be 
remembered, however, that Parkinson is 
a figure in his own right. He stood for the 
Tories in Tyneside North in 2010. 

If May were to back Out, it would be 
explosive. The longest-serving Home Secre- 
tary for more than 60 years would be declar- 
ing that Britain can only get immigration 
under control outside of the European 
Union. It would put immigration front and 
centre in the EU debate. Nigel Farage can 
easily be dismissed. But no one could dismiss 
May’s warning as the mere buzzing of a gad- 
fly. Accusations that it was based on igno- 
rance or nativism wouldn’t resonate either. 

Now, May is not a natural Outer. She 
has no great Eurosceptic record and she 
took Britain back into the European arrest 
warrant. She is also a cautious politician; 
her appetite for political risk-taking — 
which was never particularly strong — was 
substantially diminished by the backlash 
to her 2002 speech warning that the Tories 
were seen as the ‘nasty party’. But if she 
did back Out, she would suddenly give her- 
self what she has never had before: a politi- 
cal tribe. She would find it far easier to put 
together a parliamentary following, and 
would have a strong chance of being one of 
the two leadership candidates put forward 
by Tory MPs to the wider membership. 

One of the crueller jokes in Westmin- 
ster is that the most memorable thing about 
Theresa May is her shoes. But if she were 
to back Out, she would ensure that she is 
remembered for far more than just her 
length of service. 
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THE SPECTATOR’S NOTES 

Charles Moore 



H ow good a deal for Britain is it that 
the president of China got a state 
visit and a nuclear power station and 
Prince William got the chance to go on 
Chinese television and complain about 
the ivory trade? The Prince was listened 
to politely, of course, but the Chinese 
will not give up their enthusiasm for 
the stuff. The elephant in the room, to 
misapply that expression, is that only a 
legal trade in ivory will save the species. 
Just as cows exist in any numbers only 
because we eat their flesh and drink their 
milk, so elephants have a future only if it 
is profitable to breed them. Throughout 
the commodity boom that has now 
ended, Africa has done very well out of 
China’s demand for raw materials. If it 
were permitted to breed elephants, let 
rich people kill them, and then sell their 
tusks, it would be a richer continent, and 
the bush would echo to the trumpeting of 
plentiful herds. 

S entimental, I know, but I found it 
infinitely touching to see snatched 
photographs of Jeremy Corbyn in his 
white tie at Buckingham Palace. He 
reminded me of his fellow north London 
resident Mr Charles Pooter attending the 
Lord Mayor’s Ball. 

S upporters of the hereditary principle 
will be pleased to see that Justin 
Trudeau has just led the Liberal party to 
victory in Canada, but the trouble with 
such grandees is that they cannot get 
old imperial ideas out of their heads. Mr 
Trudeau is a firm supporter of the ruling 
by the Canadian Supreme Court that 
Muslim women immigrants should be 
allowed to wear the niqab throughout 
their citizenship ceremonies, thus hiding 
their faces from those conferring these 
rights upon them. In the old colonial days, 
the white man’s attitude was that it didn’t 
matter how the various tribes and sects 
behaved towards their women so long as 
they accepted his authority. But today we 
are talking about equal citizenship, not 
subjection. 

L ast week, I attended a 

commemoration in the crypt of 
the House of Commons of the 25th 
anniversary of the murder of Ian Gow. 




Gow, who had been Mrs Thatcher’s brilliant 
parliamentary private secretary at the 
beginning of the 1980s, was killed outside 
his Sussex house by a bomb planted under 
his car by the IRA. It was probably his 
connection with her, and his strong Ulster 
unionism, which made him a target. It 
is striking how Mrs Thatcher’s time in 
Downing Street is bookended by Irish 
Republican atrocities. Just before she won 
in 1979, her leadership campaign manager, 
Airey Neave, was blown up by the Irish 
National Liberation Army. Not long after 
Ian was killed, she fell from office. As I write 
this, I read that ‘the army council of the 
Provisional IRA still directs the operations 
of Sinn Fein’. Sinn Fein is the second party 
of government in Northern Ireland. I think 
of those lines of MacNeice: ‘Slowly the 
poison the whole bloodstream fills. /The 
waste remains; the waste remains and kills’. 

nd this Friday, in St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, we shall gather to remember 
another IRA victim, Gordon Hamilton- 
Fairley. Gordon died 40 years ago because 
his dog sniffed under the car of his London 




neighbour Hugh Fraser MP, detonating 
the bomb the IRA had intended for 
him. Gordon was a gentle, brilliant man 
(and my parents’ neighbour and friend 
in their early married life). He was a 
leading expert on childhood leukaemia, 
a life-saver cut off in his prime. I don’t 
like the use of the word ‘innocent victim’ 
- because if Hugh Fraser, not Gordon 
had died, he would have been equally 
innocent — but there is something 
especially poignant about his random 
death. Thanks to Gordon’s strong widow, 
Daphne, and the family, his spirit still 
does good in the world. The money 
collected at the commemoration will go 
to the Fairley House School for Children 
with Specific Learning Difficulties. 

A fter my experiences promoting 
volume one of my biography of 
Mrs Thatcher, I had focused on boarding 
schools for sales of volume two (just 
published). This was because I discovered 
that pupils liked to buy the book to give 
to their parents for Christmas, secure 
in the knowledge that they could put it 
on their parents’ extras bill. As a result, 
sales were brisk. So imagine my dismay, 
shortly before addressing the Eton 
Political Society recently, when I received 
an email informing me that the ‘Lower 
Man’ (not a term of abuse, but the Eton 
slang for what other schools would call 
the deputy head) had just banned this 
practice. About 120 boys turned up to 
hear me. It is a credit to them that they 
bought eight copies; but under the old 
dispensation, they would have bought 80. 

O n 13 October (the day when Mrs 
Thatcher would have been 90), the 
Spectator's cartoonist, Michael Heath, 
was 80. Michael drew his first picture for 
this paper (an illustration for the letters 
page) in 1959, when I was two years old, 
and he draws for it still. I wish, though, 
that readers could hear him talk as well. 
‘Nightmare!’ is his favourite word, and 
off he goes on an inimitable riff against 
some aspect of modern life which makes 
everyone, especially the young, weak with 
laughter. Despite his unqualified hostility 
to the 21st century, Michael is one of the 
youngest-looking members of staff, and 
the most fashionably dressed. 
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Bad winners 

Victory has left 21st-century feminists in a morass of social-media sniping 

EMILY HILL 



I t would be easy to believe from the 
papers these days that women have 
never been more oppressed. From the 
columnist Caitlin Moran to the comedian 
Bridget Christie, a new creed is preached: 
that we are the victims, not the victors, of the 
sex war. Feminists claim we are objectified 
by the builder’s whistle, that a strange man 
attempting to flirt with us is tantamount to 
sexual assault. Suddenly, just as it seemed 
we women were about to have it all, a new 
wave of feminists has begun to portray us as 
feeble-minded — unable to withstand a bad 
date, let alone negotiate a pay rise. 

Worse still, they are ditching what 
was best about the feminist tradition: 
solidarity with the sisterhood and the 
freedom of every woman to do as she 
pleased. Feminism 4.0 consists of freely 
attacking other women over, erm, cru- 
cial issues such as bikini waxing, wear- 
ing stilettos and page three of the Sun. 
Moran writes that it is childbirth that 
‘turns you from a girl into a woman’ 
(causing every woman in my office to 
snort involuntarily) and that feminism 
will only triumph ‘when a woman goes 
up to collect the Oscar for Best Actress 
in shoes that aren’t killing her’. The rev- 
olution will be televised, with ‘Nicole 
Kidman in flip-flops’. 

Well, if this is feminism, then fem- 
inism is dead, and the triviality of the 
fights feminists pick is the surest proof 
of its demise. What started as a genuine 
crusade against genuine prejudice has 
become a form of pointless attention- 
seeking. 

I was born in 1983, and was fortu- 
nate to grow up in a country where it was 
blindingly obvious that women ruled: with a 
queen on the throne and a woman in Down- 
ing Street. I was a grocer’s daughter, educat- 
ed at a state school, living in the flat above 
the shop, and I looked to that real feminist 
icon Margaret Thatcher as objective proof 
that I could get wherever the hell I wanted 
in life, provided I sharpened my wits and 
gave it my all. I knew, without having to be 
told, that where you were born was not nec- 
essarily where you’d end up, because Mag- 
gie, facing far greater odds, bulldozed every 
obstacle foolish enough to stand in her way 
with sheer bloodymindedness and an atti- 
tude that screamed ‘never say die’. Feminists 



in the West, if they had any sense, would stop 
moaning and whingeing, order Germaine 
Greer a crown of laurels, stick her on a four- 
horse chariot, and march her in triumph 
through the streets of Rome so she that 
could offer a blood sacrifice to Emmeline 
Pankhurst. The totemic battles were hard 
fought — and they were won. The next gen- 
eration should be encouraged to enjoy the 
spoils, not worry old wounds. 

Today, girls outperform boys at school — 
and have done since the mid-1970s. They are 
more likely to get five good GCSEs. A third 



of them go to university, compared with just 
a quarter of men. Once in university, they 
do better and are significantly more likely 
to graduate with a first or 2:1 degree. And 
equality? In many courses, it has gone a bit 
beyond that. Last year, women constituted 
55 per cent of those enrolling in courses in 
medicine and dentistry and 62 per cent of 
those enrolling in law. Business, banking 
and the professions may be dominated by 
men today but, judging by the rapidity of our 
ascent, this won’t last long. As Boris Johnson 
has observed, when my generation reach the 
peak of our careers, the entire management 
structure of Britain will have been trans- 
formed — and feminised. 



Since the suffragettes won us the vote, 
women have made greater strides than men 
have made in millennia. In fact, the demo- 
graphic doing worst in schools is white boys 
on free school meals — only a quarter of 
whom gained five decent GCSE grades. So 
yes, there are gender equality issues — but 
they are deeply unfashionable. Who will 
wave placards, or lie on the carpet of film 
premieres, for the cause of under-perform- 
ing boys? 

Most self-styled feminists argue that 
we still struggle in the workplace. On close 
inspection this isn’t borne out either. 
Women in their twenties have out- 
earned men in for the last few years; 
now the under-40s are doing so as 
well. The speed of our trajectory is 
startling. Across Europe and Amer- 
ica, and particularly in Scandinavia, 
women are pushing their way on to 
executive boards and into the seats of 
power. The French government has 
passed a law which will require that 
two in five executive board mem- 
bers of the largest public companies 
are women. Feminists argue we need 
quotas in this country, too, but isn’t 
there a sweeter triumph in the sisters 
doing it for themselves? 

So the next generation have eve- 
rything to play for — if only they 
aren’t encouraged to view themselves 
as helpless victims at the mercy of an 
insuperable patriarchy. Only 19 per 
cent identify as feminist nowadays, 
which perhaps isn’t surprising since 
it’s become so dull. In the 1970s, fem- 
inists were ball-breaking, ass-kick- 
ing, devil-may-care thinkers — the likes of 
Greer, Gloria Steinem and Susan Sontag. 
Now the ‘voice of a generation’ is Harry 
Potter star Emma Watson, who delivered a 
highly praised speech to the UN, lamenting 
that her girlfriends had given up competitive 
sport because they were worried it might 
make their arms look ‘muscly’. 

But while Watson frets about the tyr- 
anny of the male gaze, it’s being eyeballed 
by a feminist which is truly terrifying. These 
middle-class aesthetes love to boss other 
— particularly working-class — women 
around, sneering at how they dress and 
behave. They disapprove of Beyonce and 
Rihanna flaunting their beautiful bodies 
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in pop videos with a vehemence you might 
expect from the Taleban. In April, an advert 
featuring a busty model appeared on the 
Tube, with the tagline: ‘Are you beach 
body ready?’ Within hours it had been 
defaced; within days 44,000 signatures had 
been appended to a petition demanding it 
be removed. Making sure women are cov- 
ered up in public, so their bare flesh doesn’t 
offend anyone, is something you’d expect in 
Saudi Arabia, not here, where we should be 
free to dress as provocatively as we please. 

Why shouldn’t we wear make-up, stock- 
ings and suspenders if we like? From 
Elizabeth I to Bette Davis, women have con- 
sidered lipstick, high heels and killer hairdos 
to be legitimate weapons in our arsenal, as 
effective, in their own way, as crossbows and 
bazookas. But new feminists are determined 
to drain the fun from life, and illustrate how 
awful it is to be a woman in the UK. 

Another challenge girls apparently quail 
at is trolling on the internet. So let’s say you 
have received threats from some malad- 
justed loser who disagrees with something 
you’ve said. Should you call the police? 
Abandon Twitter? Or perhaps relish the 
insults, in the manner of Maggie, who said: 
‘I always cheer up immensely if an attack is 
particularly wounding. It means they have 
not a single political argument left.’ 

Alternatively, you could remain imper- 
vious to insult entirely, like rock goddess 

What started as a genuine crusade 
against genuine prejudice has become 
a form of pointless attention-seeking 

Chrissie Hynde, who last month was trolled 
by feminists after confessing that she had 
suffered a sex attack aged 21 and took ‘full 
responsibility’ for it. Twitter lit up with the 
unedifying spectacle of hundreds of women 
attacking her for expressing her honest 
opinion, until even the Guardian' s Julie 
Bindel felt moved to point out that Hynde 
herself was ‘not a rapist’. Hynde’s magiste- 
rial response? ‘If you don’t want my opinion, 
don’t ask for it.’ 

But when it comes to sex, new femi- 
nists are excessively squeamish, so much so 
that one timid male, Samuel Fishwick (24, 
6ft 3in, GSOH) has compiled a guide to 
romance in the age of equality. Approach- 
ing the Vagenda blog for advice, he was 
roundly informed that a man must never 
ask a woman to meet him for a drink at a 
location near his abode: ‘It makes women 
think you’re going to turn their skin into a 
lampshade.’ 

Does it, though? Or are feminists exag- 
gerating ridiculously — spending so much 
time dwelling on their own vaginas that they 
fail to use their brains? Surely we should be 
revelling in the fact we’re the ‘second sex’ 
no longer, and teaching our girls how to 
rely on what Emily Bronte called our ‘no 
coward’ souls. 



Here come the humanists 

‘Women’s issues’ are for everyone. So feminism is obsolete 
COSMO LANDESMAN 



L ike all right-thinking lefty men 
who came of age in the women’s 
liberation movement of the 1970s, 

I always thought of myself as a feminist. 
But now, thanks to Meryl Streep, I’ve 
been liberated from the label. Last week 
I heard her on the radio promoting her 
new film Suffragette. Asked why the story 
of the suffragettes hadn’t been made 
into a film before now, she said that in 
Hollywood the men with the power to 
get films made didn’t see this subject as 
anything to do with them. ‘It wasn’t their 
fight,’ said Streep. But now things were 
changing. ‘Increasingly we think that 
women’s issues and women rights are 
men’s issues,’ she said. ‘But it belongs to 
all of us to right this imbalance.’ 

Last year the actress Emma Watson 
in her address to the United Nations 
General Assembly made the same 
case. ‘Men, I would like to take this 
opportunity to extend you a formal 
invitation,’ she said. ‘Gender equality is 
your issue, too.’ 

Thanks Emma! Cheers Meryl! I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
accept. And a lot of men will too. But I 
don’t think most self-styled feminists will 
be too happy about your invitation. For if 
all those ‘women’s issues’ that feminists 
have always considered belonged to 
them now belong equally to men, where 
does that leave feminism and the idea 
of being a feminist? I’ll tell you: in the 
dustbin of history. 

You can’t, on the one hand, maintain 
a distinctly female/gender-based view of 
certain issues and at the same time argue 
that those issues should be the concern 
of everyone. Put simply: we all believe in 
equality now, for everyone. We’re not just 
feminists, we’re humanists. 




‘I hope President Xi raises the issue of why 
we’ve been imprisoned here for so long.’ 



You don’t have to call yourself a 
feminist to believe in equal pay for 
women. It has become the common 
wisdom of the age because feminism 
has won the battle of ideas. When I 
was growing up in the 1970s it was 
not uncommon to hear some rabid 
reactionary — male or female — talk 
about a woman’s place being in the home 
and her function in life limited to raising 
children. Nobody in the West now makes 
a serious intellectual, moral or religious 
case for denying women their civil rights. 

Even Hollywood — that bastion of 
blatant sexism — is showing signs of 
change. Who says? Well, Meryl Streep 
for one. She said in that interview that 
when she made The French Lieutenant's 
Woman — this was in 1981 — the only 
women involved were in hair and make- 

Nobody in the West now makes 
a serious case for denying 
women their civil rights 

up. ‘It was an all-male enterprise,’ she 
noted. But when she came to make The 
Iron Lady (in 2011), ‘It was half and half.’ 

On the day after the London 
premiere of Suffragette , the Thelma 
and Louise star Geena Davis — who 
lobbies on behalf of women’s equality 
in the American film and television 
industry — told a gathering at the BFI in 
London that Hollywood is on the point 
of making ‘historic’ improvements in 
the number of female characters in films 
within ten years. 

That’s the good news. The bad news 
is that any possible post-feminist wave 
of common-sense unisex activism is 
undermined by the fact that, though 
women have won the battle of ideas and 
enjoyed unprecedented equality, a bitter 
battle of the sexes is still going on. 

It’s reached a new intellectual low. 
Social media promised to be a platform 
for new ideas and new voices. It has 
become the playground of bullying and 
puerile insult — at least when it comes to 
men and women. We don’t debate each 
other, we denounce each other. Men for 
their sexism, women for their feminism. 
Or the way they look. Gone are the days 
when Norman Mailer and Germaine 
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Greer did intellectual battle over feminism, 
men and women, sex — you name it — in 
front of an audience in a town hall in New 
York. Now we have the Twitter hashtag 
‘ #killall whit emen’. You can’t dumb down 
more than that. 

Check out the sad and silly spectacle of 
modern ‘feminists’ actually protesting at 
the opening of Suffragette. Some women 
complained about government funding for 
victims of domestic abuse being cut. Others 
said never mind them, it’s lesbians, gays, 
bisexuals and the transgendered who are 
the true victims of these cuts. Other women 
complained that ‘women of colour’ were 
not adequately represented in the film. And 
on it went. So much for female solidarity! 
They were engaged in a competition of 
‘Who has the greatest grievance?’ 



That protest was exactly the kind 
of women-only activism that makes 
headlines and noise and achieves nothing 
of substance. It shows that the label 
‘feminist’ and the world view of feminism 
has served its historical function. Feminism 
has much to be proud of. But now it’s 
an impediment to progress. Old-school 
feminists have a vested interest in not 
changing. There’s a whole self-entrenched 
industry of feminist academics, journalists, 
publishers, novelists, film makers, artists, 
activists and politicians whose livelihood — 
as well as their sense of identity — would 
be threatened if the causes of feminism 
became the cause of all. 

I guess men will just have to join the 
fight. Women’s issues are far too important 
for everyone to be left to the feminists. 



BAROMETER 



Bigger Bens 



Big Ben will have a £29m refurbishment. 
Who has the biggest clock tower? 

KREMLIN CLOCK 

Installed on the 232ft Spasskaya Tower. 
Clock has a diameter of 20ft. 

BIG BEN 

Installed on 315ft Elizabeth Tower. 
Clock faces are 24ft across. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 

700ft high (although the clock is only 
two-thirds of the way up). Clock is 
26ft 6in in diameter. 

ABRAJ AL-BAIT TOWERS, MECCA 

Clock is on 1,972ft tower and visible 
from 15 miles away. Clock faces are 
151ft in diameter. 



Mentor 



Brussels clout 



for M arisa Foz del Barrio 

You divorced on the first day 

it was legal, were imprisoned 

three times as a Communist 

under Franco, still dyed your hair 

blonde and - at the age I am now - 

still lived with your parents’ 

bourgeois furniture (those impossible beds), 

the drapes and porcelain from another era, 

one you’d rebelled against 

but kept close by, as if to understand 

yourself better. I think of you 

sitting under your father’s army awards, 

a carpet-style brocade over the table 

and over your knees, a lamp 

at your feet, like an old woman, 

your rollie constantly giving up 

in the green ash tray. And me, 

curled on the stiff sofa, trying 

to follow every word - 

you never spoke in English, 

never explained. You took me in, 

gave me a key, smiled when I climbed 

to your flat roof in a bikini 

in January, shared bread and manchego 

when my grant was late. 

I last saw you a decade back, 
you looked much the same, 
smoked much the same. 

I wish we still talked on the phone, 
because one day I’ll press the buzzer 
to your flat and you won’t be in. 

— Katrina Naomi 



How important is the EU as an export 
market? Britain’s top ten export markets 
by value in August this year: 



Value 

£3.2bn 


Change since 
August 2014 

l JS +15% 


£2.3bn 


^ Switzerland ..... 


+290% 


£1.5bn 


..Netherlands , 


+2% 


£1.4 bn 


China 


+35.8% 


£1.2bn 


Ireland 


-1.3% 


£1.2bn 


France 


-19.4% 


£896m 


.... Belgium 


+7.8% 


£655m 


Hong Kong 


+49.3% 


£625m 


. Snain . . 


-9.3% 


Source: ONS 



Steel away 



Tata Steel announced 1,200 job losses at its 
Scunthorpe plant in the latest contraction 
in the industry. Between 1970 and 2014, 
UK steel production fell from 27.8m to 
9.4m tonnes. The fall in jobs has been more 
precipitous still. 

WORKERS IN UK STEEL INDUSTRY 



1971 _____ 320,000 

1978 271,000 

1991 44,000 

2001 . 30,000 

2014 24,000 

Source: House of Commons Library 



Jet set 



President Xi flew into Heathrow in his 
jumbo. Who has the biggest presidential/ 
prime ministerial jet? 

Operating empty weight in lb 



UK: Bael46 (x2) 52,000 

Russia: Ilyushin I1-96-300PU 265,000 

Germany: Airbus A340 (x2) 284,000 

US Boeing 747-200 (x2) ___ 383,000 

China: 747-400 393,000 

India: 747-400 (x4) , 393,000 

Saudi Arabia: 747-400 393,000 

Kuwait 747-8 (on order) 472,900 
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FROM EVERY CORNER OF THE UK 
TO THE FOUR CORNERS OF THE WORLD 









we’re ready 



All our sofas are handmade to order, many in 
our own UK workshops. When you choose a 
DFS new season collection sofa our skilled 
craftspeople will get to work making it in the 
fabric and finish of your choice. And if you 
order your new sofa now It's guaranteed to be 
delivered In time for Christmas. 

Usa Is a qualily controller and Sam is 
an upholsterer from our DFS Derbyshire 
workshop, Visit dfs.co.uk/meetourteam to 
find out more. 
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ROD LIDDLE 



Simon Schama’s migration muddle 



S ooner or later, in this trade, one runs 
out of television historians to antago- 
nise. I am doggedly working my way 
through the pack — and I don’t think any of 
the really big ones are left. I began by annoy- 
ing Mary Beard and then swiftly moved on to 
David Starkey. Some time passed but eventu- 
ally I found an opportunity to irritate Simon 
Schama, on BBC’s Question Time last week. 
He got very angry and his hands started wav- 
ing all over the place. Someone on a social 
media site said he looked like a Thunderbirds 
puppet controlled by a person with Parkin- 
son’s disease, which is a little cruel, I suppose. 
Simon ended a splenetic diatribe by calling 
me ‘suburban’, which raised a few eyebrows 
and indeed the accusation of snobbery. I 
do not mind being called suburban, even if 
I have never lived in the suburbs and I am 
being called it by someone who actually does 
(Westchester, in New York State, since you 
asked). There are many worse things you can 
call a chap. 

As it happens, I enjoy the television pro- 
grammes through which all three of these 
luminaries dispense their expertise, espe- 
cially Mrs Beard’s. I’ve even ordered her 
new book about the Romans, and I would 
add that she is excellent company when not 
spouting blithe bien-pensant drivel about 
immigration. That was the sort of area which 
got me into trouble with Mr Schama, who 
easily out-drivelled Mary. Talking about the 
‘refugee’ crisis, the art historian divested 
himself of a stream of emotionally incon- 
tinent non-sequiturs — and it was when I 
pointed this out that he became incandes- 
cent with pique. 

The problem, as I saw it, was that Simon 
had simply not made any sense at all. It 
seemed to be sufficient to say that these peo- 
ple — the migrants — were ‘human beings’ 
and that feeling kindly disposed towards 
them was sufficient, in itself, to solve what 
many fear is the gravest crisis we have faced 
since the second world war. Simon — and the 
others who argue likewise (although tech- 
nically it is not an argument because they 
advance no course of action) — insists that 
our government should ‘do more’. But what 
precisely, he and the others do not say. 

This is not a failing confined to famous 
television personalities, of course, although 




as a breed they seem particularly prone to 
its inanities. What I realised after that edition 
of Question Time is that the facts, the practi- 
calities, the realities of the situation, do not 
matter one jot. There is a small minority of 
British opinion — the polls suggest that the 
overwhelming majority of the population, 
suburban scum that they are, do not wish to 
see more migrants entering the country — 
which is absolutely impervious to the facts 
which show that letting more people in the 
country will make things worse both for 
them and for us. And clearly anyone who 
doesn’t agree is unaware that the migrants 
are ‘human beings’ and is thus a borderline 
psychopath, as well as being suburban. And 

They spout this rubbish (we must 
‘do more!) without considering the 
consequences for the migrants or us 

yet ask them for a course of action and none 
is forthcoming. 

But it is the imperviousness to reason 
that is most striking — and which convinces 
me that in some strange way they are articu- 
lating this ectoplasmic rubbish (we must ‘do 
more’!) in order to make themselves feel bet- 
ter, without any thought of the consequences 
for either the migrants or our country. 

Eight months ago everybody was very 
worried about the number of migrants 
drowning in the Mediterranean sea, en route 
to western Europe in flimsy boats. The very 
voluble minority started screaming: we must 
do more! Send more boats! It was clear to 
me then — and to many others — that this 
would only exacerbate the problem, for the 
migrants and for us. More would drown 







‘Is he talking yet? ’ 



because many more would set sail, expect- 
ing to be picked up. A more sensible solution 

— to deny access and deport any migrants 
arriving illegally by sea — had already been 
tried, and had worked, in Australia. 

But we listened to the clamorous minor- 
ity, despite their lack of reason and logic 

— and many more migrants have drowned 
as a consequence. We did the wrong thing. 
Back then, the lefties insisted that the death 
of every waterlogged migrant was on the 
hands of the British government. It wasn’t 
then — but there is a case for saying that 
they are now. That all those who set sail 
because they expect to be picked up, but 
drown instead, are the victims of western 
governments which did the wrong thing for 
supposedly the right reasons. 

And again, the imperviousness to reason. 
A largely Muslim charity recently reviewed 
the work its people had been doing to relieve 
the misery and squalor on the Sangatte ref- 
ugee camp in Calais. A worker with the 
Human Relief Foundation visited the noto- 
rious ‘Jungle’ encampment and concluded, 
with some alarm, that 97 per cent were eco- 
nomic migrants rather than refugees. Fur- 
ther, they were almost exclusively fit young 
men who were not fleeing danger at all and 
were not in the least desperate. 

An executive added: ‘I thought they had a 
valid reason [to be there]. They do not have 
a valid reason.’ The charity immediately 
curtailed its relief efforts. But present these 
facts to those who simply scream ‘Let them 
in!’ and ‘We must do more!’ and it makes 
not the slightest difference to their point 
of view; it washes over them without leav- 
ing so much as a trace. Because the migrants 
want to come here, they must be allowed in 

— regardless of the effect on the poor in our 
country, or on all those who wish to migrate 
here and are following the proper channels. 
So, as I say — this makes me suspect that 
the issue is more about them than about the 
migrants. It is virtue signalling, once again. 

Still, I suppose I should stop being on the 
wrong side of history, or the wrong side of 
TV historians, at any rate. The weathermen 
are next on my list. 

SPECTATOR.CO.UK/RODLIDDLE 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN 



Pericles vs Corbyn 



Whatever else 
one can say about Jeremy Corbyn, 
one thing is clear: he is a leader who 
does not believe in leadership. But 
he is (he believes) a democrat, and 
thinks democracy means acceding 
to the views of those who voted him 
into the leadership. He should try 
the 5th-century bc Greek historian 
Thucydides to see what it really 
entails. 

Thucydides’ hero was his 
contemporary Pericles, a man who so 
controlled the Assembly — Athens’ 
sovereign decision-making body (all 
Athenian citizens over 18) — that 
Thucydides described Athens at the 
time as ‘in theory a democracy, but in 
fact rule by the foremost individual’. 

This is an exaggeration. Pericles in 
Assembly had no more power to 
enforce his will than any other citizen; 
he was but a single voice among many 
others. So what was his secret? 

Thucydides puts into Pericles’ 
mouth a speech (in a military 
context) in which he argues that, 
since Athens can, as a community, 
support individuals’ misfortunes, but 
individuals cannot support hers, it 
is essential that citizens forget their 
personal problems and rally rather to 
the cause of Athens as a whole. That, 
he says, is his sole concern: the good 
of the whole city. And, Thucydides 
went on, the Athenians believed him, 

‘for his strength lay in his reputation 
and intelligence, and he was patently 
incorruptible. Further, he held the 
Assembly on a light rein, and far 
from being led by them, led them 
himself. He did not have to adapt 
what he said in order to pander to his 
listeners and gain power by improper 
means; indeed his authority enabled 
him even to anger them by speaking 
against them.’ 

And that is the point: Pericles 
was a man of authority, who had the 
interests of the whole city at heart, 
not one small part of it; he could stand 
up before the whole citizen body and 
say ‘I know and can explain what 
is needed’ — and be believed and 
trusted. And Corbyn? Well, he can 
hymn the glorious socialist martyrs 
in the ‘Red Flag’ (1889), to the tune 
‘O Christmas Tree’ (1824). Among 
whom the Labour party is the latest. 

— Peter Jones 



Labour was once the clever Iparty. Under Jeremy Corbyn, 
its front bench is purged! of Oxbridge intellectuals 



HARRY 



£ "T ’d rather entrust the government of the 
I United States to the first 400 people 
JL listed in the Boston telephone directory 
than to the faculty of Harvard University,’ 
said William F. Buckley Jr, the American con- 
servative writer. Jeremy Corbyn’s Labour 
party must be hoping British voters agree. 

Under Corbyn, the Labour party — once 
the clever party — has had a brain transplant. 
It’s out with the Oxbridge and Harvard grad- 
uates with first-class degrees; in with the red- 
brick university graduates. 

Or, in Corbyn’s case, a non-graduate. 
Corbyn got two Es at A-level at Adams’ 
Grammar School in Newport, Shropshire. 
He did a year of trade union studies at the 
North London Polytechnic before dropping 
out. Corbyn is the first Labour leader not 
to go to university since James Callaghan 
— and Callaghan only didn’t go because 
his family, unlike the prosperous Corbyns, 
couldn’t afford it. 

Corbyn, perhaps because of his low-grade 
education, has largely replaced the Oxbridge 
elite — who ran the Labour party under Ed 
Miliband — with red-brick alumni. John 



McDonnell, the shadow chancellor, left 
school at 17 and was later a mature student 
at Brunei and Birkbeck universities. Tom 
Watson, the deputy leader, was at Hull Uni- 
versity, as were Rosie Winterton, the shadow 
chief whip, and JonTrickett, shadow minister 
for the cabinet office. Hilary Benn, shadow 
foreign secretary, was at Sussex, as were 
Owen Smith, shadow secretary for work and 

We may not want eggheads, but 
do we want politicians drawn from 
the lower ranks of academia? 

pensions, and Lord Bassam, the Labour chief 
whip in the Lords. Michael Dugher, shadow 
culture secretary, was at Nottingham Univer- 
sity. And Gloria De Piero, shadow minister 
for young people, attended the University of 
Westminster. 

Let’s not be snobbish. Those universi- 
ties are good. But it isn’t snobbery to point 
out that they aren’t as good as Oxford or 
Cambridge — second and fourth respec- 
tively in the Times Higher Education World 
University Rankings, published last week. 
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Hull is 401st equal. Jeremy Corbyn’s alma 
mater, now London Metropolitan Univer- 
sity, doesn’t make the 800-strong list. 

Bill Buckley had a point. Eggheads are 
often not best equipped to run things. But 
do we want our top politicians to be drawn 
from the lower ranks of academia? 

Labour was traditionally the intellec- 
tuals’ party. The late Denis Healey got a 
double first in Greats at Balliol, the brain- 
iacs’ Oxford college. Harold Wilson got an 
outstanding first in PPE at Jesus College, 
Oxford, with alphas on every paper. Wilson 
became a lecturer at New College and a 
research fellow at University College. 

The Tories were the dimmer lot, suspi- 
cious of planet-sized brains. In 1961, Lord 
Salisbury called Iain Macleod — the Tory 
chancellor and former Spectator editor — 
‘too clever by half’. He attacked Macleod for 
nimbly outwitting his opponents, as he did 
at the bridge table: ‘The Colonial Secretary, 
when he abandoned the sphere of bridge 
for the sphere of politics, brought his bridge 
techniques with him.’ 

In 1963, Nigel Lawson accused Macleod 
again of being ‘too clever by half’ — when 
Macleod supported Alec Douglas-Home 
in the Tory leadership contest, hoping to 
triumph in the resulting deadlock. Doug- 
las-Home got a third in history at Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1925 — once an ideal 




‘OK, it’s transgender, genderfluid, 
pansexual, genderqueer . . . ’ 



degree for a Conservative politician. David 
Cameron is himself the first Tory prime min- 
ister with an Oxford first since Harold Mac- 
millan. And Macmillan only got a first in 
Mods — the exam after the first five terms 
of Oxford’s 12-term classics course — at 
Balliol. He never finished his degree, which 
was interrupted by first world war service. 
Among recent leaders, neither John Major 
nor Iain Duncan Smith had a degree. 

Until Corbyn’s arrival, British politics, 
in both major parties, had evolved into a 
game for elite graduates of elite universi- 
ties. For more than 20 years, every Labour 
leader has had a first- or second-class degree 
from a leading university. Tony Blair got 
a second in jurisprudence from St John’s, 
Oxford. Gordon Brown took a first in his- 



tory at Edinburgh. Ed Miliband got a 2.1 in 
PPE at Corpus Christi, Oxford, and became 
a Master of Science at LSE.The really clever 
Miliband is David — with a first in PPE at 
Corpus Christi followed by a Kennedy schol- 
arship at MIT. 

But now a generation of Labour 
Oxbridge graduates has left the shadow cab- 
inet. Ed Balls got a first in PPE from Keble 
College, Oxford, and a Kennedy scholar- 
ship at Harvard. His wife, Yvette Cooper, 
took a first in PPE at Balliol, and also won 
a Kennedy scholarship to Harvard. Gone, 
too, is Tristram Hunt, with his doctorate at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and his lecture- 
ship at Queen Mary University of London. 

It isn’t just in Britain that red-brick 
universities are on the march. Yanis Varou- 
fakis, the former Greek finance minister, did 
economics at Essex and mathematical statis- 
tics at Birmingham. His replacement, Euclid 
Tsakalotos, studied at Oxford and Sussex, 
and taught at Kent University. Red-brick 
universities don’t have a monopoly on 
incubating left-wing thought. In the second 
volume of his Margaret Thatcher biography, 
Charles Moore writes that Oxford’s refusal 
to award her an honorary doctorate in 1985 
hurt her more deeply than anything other 
than her fall from power. Still, a new line has 
been drawn in politics: between Oxbridge 
blue Conservatives and red-brick Labour. 
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The Bernie Sanders effect 

Could the socialist senator of Vermont be on track 
to win the Democratic nomination? 

PAUL WOOD 



Boston 

A woman’s voice carried through a 
lull in several conversations around 
the table at a smart East Coast din- 
ner. ‘But he’s not even a fucking Demo- 
crat...’ She was one of the party’s stars and 
was talking about Senator Bernie Sand- 
ers. He is inducing as much red-faced apo- 
plexy in the Democratic party’s great and 
good as Donald Trump is causing among 
the Republican establishment: outsiders 
both, each upsetting the smooth coronation 
of the party leadership’s candidate for presi- 
dent. 

‘Bernie’ — as he’s often called — shared 
a stage with Hillary Clinton last week at 
the first Democratic primary debate. It has 
been an incredible journey for a man who 
has spent most of his life fighting against 
the party as a socialist and a self-described 
radical. Even after Hillary Clinton’s confi- 
dent debate performance, they are level in 
the polls in New Hampshire, the first state to 
hold a primary election. 

Earlier this month, I went to a Sanders 
rally in Boston to see the candidate and meet 
the voters inflicting such humiliation on the 
Democrats’ heir apparent. A cavernous hall 
echoed to chants of ‘BER-NIE. BER-NIE. 
BER-NIE’. Twenty thousand people had 
come to see him, according to his campaign, 
a record for a Massachusetts primary event 
at this stage of the race, beating even Barack 
Obama’s turnout in 2007. 

Bernie Sanders, a stooped 74-year-old, 
worked his way along a rope line, plung- 
ing into a sea of eager, outstretched hands. 
Fans wore T-shirts showing only his distinc- 
tive fringe of white hair and a pair of wire- 
rimmed glasses. I watched this scene with 
Jeff Santos, host of a ‘left-to-centre, progres- 
sive’ radio show. Jeff said Bernie was filling 
halls because people were sick of poll-driv- 
en, focus-group-tested candidates who might 
say anything to get elected, i.e. Hillary. They 
wanted authenticity. 

‘This is a guy who has been consistent for 
years,’ Jeff told me. ‘He’s taken the country 
by storm simply because people look at a 
guy who’s in his seventies, he’s not out there 
because he’s good-looking, he’s not out there 
because he’s wealthy, he’s not out there to 
be an entertainment star like Donald Trump. 
He’s real to the American people, who are 



JEREMY MERRILL 




sick of the BS. There’s no BS with BS. It’s as 
simple as that.’ 

Senator Sanders ascended to the podi- 
um and spoke in the nasal Brooklyn twang 
he’s retained despite more than 40 years 
in his adopted home of Vermont. It was a 
90-minute finger-jabbing harangue, deliv- 
ered without autocue and, from what I could 
see, without a written text at all. It was not 
the scripted, on-message performance that 
a political consultant, or even a profession- 

‘The Bern’ has charisma. He held the 
crowd: very few people drifted away, 
though they had to stand for two hours 

al campaign, might have crafted. It went 
round in circles, the same topics coming up 
again and again. Government-funded ‘single- 
payer’ health care (‘Health care is a right 
and not a privilege’). A $15 minimum wage 
(‘Wages in this country are just too damn 
low’). Free college tuition. Climate change. 
Curbing Wall Street’s ‘greed and criminality’. 

But ‘The Bern’ — as his supporters some- 
times call him — has charisma. He held the 
crowd: very few people drifted away, though 
everyone had been standing for two hours 



by the end. The message was pure pop- 
ulism, One family, the Waltons, who own 
Walmart, had as much wealth as the bottom 
40 per cent of Americans. Another family, the 
Koch brothers, could try to buy an election 
with a billion-dollar fund. There was a word 
for this — finger jab — ‘Oligarchy’ — finger 
jab. ‘I do not represent the agenda’ — finger 
jab — ‘of the billionaire class’ — finger jab — 
‘or corporate America’ — finger jab — ‘and 
I don’t want their vote’ — finger jab. ‘We are 
running a people’s campaign.’ 

I left the press pen to talk to some of ‘the 
people’. There was a grey-haired woman in 
dungarees with a handwritten sign saying: 
‘Thank you for voting against the Iraq war.’ 
A man in hiking shoes wore a T-shirt depict- 
ing global temperatures going up and up. A 
nice retired lady was telling me she hadn’t 
been to a political rally since Kennedy — a 
sign of how the Sanders message is enthusing 
people alienated by politics-as-usual — when 
a staffer barged into the conversation. 

‘You can’t be here,’ said a young man with 
a bumfluff moustache. 

‘I just want to ask people why they’re at 
the rally.’ 

‘You have to stand over there,’ he said, 
pointing to where the photographers were 
corralled. 

‘I’m written press. I can’t ask people ques- 
tions from over there.’ 

‘Those are my instructions.’ 

The senator himself is famously con- 
temptuous of the media, or the ‘corporate 
media’ as he usually calls them. There was 
no press Q&A in Boston. He often tries to 
avoid such encounters, fearing trivial ques- 
tions about ‘process’ rather than substance. 

He seems to be doing OK without the 
media in the race for votes and for money. In 
the last quarter he had more than a million 
individual donations to his campaign, rak- 
ing in a total of $26 million, only just behind 
Hillary’s $28 million. ‘This is the first time 
I’ve ever donated to a political campaign,’ 
said Peggy Cohan, a 63-year-old registered 
nurse. ‘I’m tired of the Bushes. I’m tired of 
the Clintons. I really did want a woman for 
president, but I’m tired of Hillary Clinton.’ 
Could he really be a national candidate? 
Jeff Santos, the radio host, thinks so: ‘People 
underestimate him. They’ve underestimated 
Bernie from day one.’ Joe Biden would get 
into the race soon, he said, and the estab- 
lishment vote would be split in the primary. 
Then, he said, Bernie ’s ability to reach out to 
labour as well as to progressives — a coalition 
of hardhats and hipsters — would deliver the 
general election. 

It seemed to me that a socialist winning 
the US presidency, or even the Democratic 
nomination, was pure fantasy. But it is entire- 
ly plausible that Bernie might win in New 
Hampshire. If you see Hillary on TV with 
that purse-lipped expression she sometimes 
has — the one where she’s sucking a slice of 
lemon — this is why. 
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BACK IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Justin Cartwright 



ddly enough, the cabin service 
people on the plane are constantly 
eating during the night, helping 
themselves to the first-class snacks. 

They are bulging out of their uniforms. 
They cannot pass each other in the 
aisles without difficulty. This is the sort 
of thing you notice during a long flight; 
at least the sort of thing I notice. I arrive 
in the morning at Johannesburg after 
an 11 -hour flight from Heathrow, to 
promote my new book, Up Against the 
Night. I am met by a minder who turns 
out to be the wife of an admiral in the 
South African navy. He is stationed in 
Pretoria. I point out that there is no naval 
base within a thousand miles of Pretoria. 
She says her husband has noticed this. 

T he book tour is a strange institution. 

You are wheeled about to explain 
your book, and even to justify it. I 
know from experience that many of the 
people who come to hear me will think 
of themselves as being under siege; 
their children have long ago gone to 
Australia and New Zealand and Canada. 
In Johannesburg I don’t meet a single 
African journalist. I am driven to a 
very luxurious hotel in Houghton, not 
far from where Nelson Mandela lived 
after his release. He was often lonely, 
and Nadine Gordimer, who lived not 
far away, told me he invited himself for 
dinner. This landscape is familiar to me; 
we lived nearby. Not many people like 
Johannesburg, but I love the place. I look 
at the barbed wire threaded along the 
garden walls of every house. I recognise 
the bird song and feel the morning cold 
and I am caught up in nostalgia. 

T he hotel is staggeringly luxurious. It 
was once a huge private house. There 
are shortbreads in every room and jars 
of biltong and hillocks of white towels, 
flowers everywhere, and the breakfasts 
are Homeric. Yet there is almost no one 
but me in residence. Large black-and- 
white birds, the hah-di-dahs, stalk the 
lawns. They have crescent beaks, which 
they use to dig up worms and insects. 
When they are fed up, which is often, 
they make a raucous complaint and take 
to the air. It is a startling racket, more 
strident than melodic. These birds — they 




are ibis of a sort — migrated some years ago 
to the lush and watered suburbs from their 
original homes, which were miles away in 
places like the Okavango Swamps. 

I n the long hours of travelling and waiting, 
I read R.W. Johnson’s book, How Long 
Will South Africa Survive? He offers a 
chilling analysis: ‘Twenty years of ANC rule 
have shown conclusively that the party is 
hopelessly ill equipped for this task. Indeed, 
everything suggests that South Africa under 
the ANC is fast slipping backward and 
that even the survival of South Africa as a 
unitary state cannot be taken for granted. . . . 
it is now clear that South Africa can either 
choose to have an ANC government or 
it can have a modern industrial economy. 

It cannot have both.’ Johnson, a South 
African, a friend of mine and an emeritus 
fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, was 
never susceptible to the delusion of the 
Rainbow Nation; he exposed corruption 
and ineptitude from the start. 

T he plane approaches Cape Town and, 
as always, I am astonished by the view 
of Table Mountain and the surrounding 
sea. It is so overwhelmingly beautiful that 
I feel the urge to belong, not necessarily 
to the people, but to the landscape. I was 
taken by Robert Macfarlane’s suggestion 
that landscape can be internalised, and am 
susceptible to the idea that the landscape 
can be a part of one’s basic make-up. 

T he Fugard Theatre is the creation of 
Eric Abraham, the film and theatre 
producer; now it is the centre of the Open 
Book festival. It is on the edge of what 
was the multicultural and vibrant District 
Six, maliciously razed by the Nationalist 
government in the 1960s and never rebuilt. 



The theatre has become a important 
venue for theatre and music and film. 
Eric had the Donmar Warehouse in 
mind when he and his architects planned 
it. Now it is lively, with events going on 
day and night. I am staying in a nearby 
hotel. There are two or three criminal 
courts up the road and as I walk to the 
theatre, I see prisoners being taken from 
one building to another in handcuffs. 

The guards are all obese, the prisoners 
thin. Some onlookers shout up at their 
relatives in the direction of the cells, and 
voices shout back. They speak to each 
other in Cape Afrikaans. 

I manage to get away for half a day, 
walking on my favourite beach. Too 
cold to swim, alas, but the surfers are 
out and the view of the enormous rocks 
and the pounding sea are almost as 
therapeutic as a swim. I feel a pull when 
I have to leave. Although I haven’t lived 
in South Africa since I was a boy, I think 
about it every day. 

B ack home after my tour, I am happy 
to go to Wolfson College, Oxford, for 
the launch of the final volume of Henry 
Hardy’s and Mark Pottle’s labours. They 
have edited the final volume of Isaiah 
Berlin’s Affirming: Letters 1975-1997. 1 
have worshipped Berlin from the day I 
read ‘Two Concepts of Liberty’ in South 
Africa. It seemed to make it respectable 
to be a liberal. Shortly before he died, 
a Polish researcher asked Berlin what 
the meaning of life was. In a world 
beset by violent strife in the name of 
some religious belief, Berlin’s reply is a 
manifesto of common sense: 

As for the meaning of life, I do not 
believe that it has any: I do not at 
all ask what it is, for I suspect it has 
none, and this is a source of great 
comfort to me — we make of it what 
we can, and that is all there is about 
it. Those who seek for some deep, 
cosmic, all-embracing, teleologically 
arguable libretto or god are, believe 
me pathetically deluded. 

‘We make it what we can.’ I find this 
deeply moving in its simplicity. 



Justin Cartwright’s new novel, Up 
Against the Night (Bloomsbury) is set 
in South Africa. 
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The Hinkley Point disaster 

Britain’s new nuclear plant has hardly left the drawing board, 
but it’s already a case study in what not to do 

ROSS CLARK 



H ow easy it would be to scorn the 
environmentalists who are up in 
arms about George Osborne’s new 
pet project, the Hinkley Point C nuclear 
power station. You can understand their 
anxiety: subsidies for green energy are 
being slashed, yet the Chancellor will do 
anything — and pay anything — to get this 
project up and running. He is happy to force 
households to pay artificially high prices for 
a form of energy which brings all kinds of 
risks — of which the world was reminded 
this week when Japan found the first cancer 
case liked to the Fukushima disaster of 2011. 
‘Has the Chancellor lost his mind?’ they ask. 

Some 30 years ago, Greenpeace members 
might have been chaining themselves to the 
fences outside Hinkley Point in protest at 
a new nuclear power station. However, in 
the space of a generation, atomic power has 
been transformed from a leukaemia-causing, 
earth-poisoning environmental outrage to a 
low carbon, ‘green’ form of energy — aston- 
ishing enough in itself. 

But this time, Greenpeace has a point. 
The most remarkable thing about the 
project is how it has managed to evade 
Osborne’s cull of subsidies for other low- 
carbon power projects. While money is 
being saved on wind and sea power, the 
battle to bail out Hinkley Point C is being 
fought as if the Chancellor’s career depend- 
ed on it. He used his trip to China last month 
to offer yet another sweetener for investors 
in Hinkley Point. The government, he said, 
would guarantee £2 billion worth of loans 
for the project, describing the deal as a ‘gold- 
en relationship between Britain and China 
— the world’s oldest civil nuclear power 
and the world’s fastest-growing civil nuclear 
power’. China has even been invited to build 
its own plant in Essex, to the dismay of our 
spies, who spend much time trying to ensure 
nuclear power stations are protected from 
Chinese cyber-espionage. 

The Treasury’s bribes may only be the 
start: it has sought, and been granted, EU 
permission to guarantee up to £16 billion 
worth of loans — enough to fund nearly two 
thirds of Hinkley Point’s current estimated 
construction cost of £24 billion. There is 
no reason to believe that figure, though. 
The chosen design for Hinkley Point C is 
the European Pressurised Reactor, which 
doesn’t yet exist, although some are under 



construction in France, Finland and China. 
All have been delayed, the Finnish one by 
nine years so far. 

Though Hinkley Point C is more than six 
years behind schedule, it was only this week 
that its supposed sponsor, the French state- 
owned EDF, was finally poised to commit 
itself. In 2007, EDF promised that we would 
be able to cook our turkeys on power gen- 
erated at Hinkley C by Christmas 2017. An 
interesting promise, perhaps minted by the 
company’s media strategist Andrew Brown 
(brother of the then-Prime Minister Gor- 
don). EDF put a lot into wooing the Brits, 

Austerity-struck Britain may 
be about to produce the most 
expensive energy in the world 

but it’s now talking about turkeys by Christ- 
mas 2023. At the earliest. 

Osborne’s loan guarantee is a straight- 
forward bung to the Chinese state, whose 
energy agencies will be providing finance. 
It’s all rather odd: having privatised energy 
in the 1980s in the hope of drawing in private 
finance, the Conservatives now seem quite 
happy to use British taxpayers’ money to 
help other people’s governments build our 
energy infrastructure. 

But that isn’t where the financial pain for 
the British public will end. There is also the 
small matter of the jaw-dropping price that 
the Treasury has agreed: £92.50 per MWh, 

FROM THE ARCHIVE 

Revenge and Edith Cavell 

From ‘ Reprisals’ , The Spectator, 

23 October 1915: The Germans lately 
executed Miss Cavell, a good and brave 
English hospital nurse, on a charge of 
harbouring fugitives. Are Englishmen 
prepared for such reprisals as this 
execution suggests? ... Is there a single 
Englishman, no matter how many public 
meetings he has attended in support 
of reprisals, and no matter how many 
letters he has written to the papers 
demonstrating the infallible success that 
would attend reprisals, who is willing to 
make that horrible and criminal retort? 

We cannot believe that there is one. 



which is double the current market rate. 
This will rise with inflation for 35 years. If 
that price seemed daft enough two years 
ago when the promise was made, it looks 
even more ludicrous now after a collapse 
in energy prices. The world energy outlook 
is changed utterly — and it looks like we’re 
being saddled with a very expensive solution 
from a bygone era. 

Nuclear power has defied the fear- 
mongers of the 1950s in proving itself 
extremely safe. Yet it can hardly claim to 
be a great boon for the environment either. 
The problem of what to do with radioactive 
waste has never really been solved. While no 
nuclear accident has killed vast numbers — 
estimated deaths related to the Chernobyl 
disaster are still in double figures 30 years 
on, while not a single death has been attrib- 
uted to the Fukushima accident following 
the tsunami of 2011 — the economic cost 
of a nuclear accident in a crowded country 
such as Britain would be unbearable. If a 
20-kilometre exclusion zone had to be set 
up around Hinkley, as it was around Fuku- 
shima, it would mean the abandonment of 
Taunton, Bridgwater and Weston-super- 
Mare, as well as the closure of the M5 and 
the main railway line to the West Country. 

In the early days of nuclear power, 
such risks seemed worth taking in return 
for an endless supply of cheap energy. But 
with electricity at twice today’s market 
rate? Nuclear power may end up going the 
same way as the hovercraft and Concorde: 
a British-developed technology which 
impressed the world for a while — but which 
has ultimately proved just too expensive. 

As the government wrestles with the 
legacy of Ed Miliband’s time as Environ- 
ment Secretary, the world is moving on. A 
revolution in gas extraction through frack- 
ing has led to a collapse in gas prices as well 
as a steep cuts in carbon emissions in the 
US. Gas has trumped nuclear power just 
as the Boeing 747 trumped Concorde: the 
practical, cheap rather workaday technology 
eclipsing the flashy but expensive one. 

That said, Osborne can claim to be a 
pioneer in one regard: no other country has 
found a way of making nuclear power cost 
anything like £92.50 per MWh. Two years 
ago, the chemical giant Ineos — one of the 
world’s largest energy consumers — agreed 
a price guarantee on a French nuclear power 
station of just £32.60 per MWh. Austerity- 
struck Britain may be about to produce the 
most expensive energy in the world. 

Hinkley C began as a panic project to try 
to meet the arbitrary target in Miliband’s 
Climate Change Act to cut carbon emissions 
by 80 per cent by 2050. EDF smelled the fear 
and negotiated accordingly. Osborne has 
kept the project going way beyond the point 
at which common sense said it ought to have 
been dumped. Hinkley C won’t be cooking 
our turkeys two Christmasses hence; it has 
itself become the turkey. 
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Iran’s hidden war 

It’s up to Britain to ensure that the nuclear deal 
does not allow a greater threat to the Middle East 



TOM TUGENDHAT 



W hen British troops were on patrol 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, we faced 
many enemies, from jihadis to 
press-ganged civilians. But for me, the most 
terrifying ones lay buried. Bullets usually 
miss. Improvised explosive devices - IEDs 
— don’t. They are frighteningly simple. 
Old munitions wired together or plastic 
bottles packed with fertiliser and ball- 
bearings could destroy a vehicle and kill its 
passengers. 

During my four years in Afghanistan I 
saw IEDs evolve: first came remote triggers, 
then pressure plates and then low-metal- 
content devices. Curiously, IEDs evolved in 
a similar way in Iraq. This should be no sur- 
prise, since the groups trying to kill British 
troops shared one common resource: 
Iranian support. 

For years, Tehran has armed insurgents. 
Through the Quds Force, the special forces 
unit of the regime’s Islamic Revolutionary 
Guard Corps, it has killed British troops and 
plotted to assassinate diplomats in Wash- 
ington DC. The ayatollahs have nurtured 
terrorists around the world. Their war has 
never been declared, but has cost many lives. 

Qassem Suleimani, the commander of 
the Quds Forces, has waged a secret war 
against Britain for years. Seeking to limit 
our options, his forces, Russian allies and 
Syrian and Hezbollah proxies, have slaugh- 
tered the more moderate Syrian rebels. 
What’s more, he is trying to split us from our 
allies. By smuggling weapons into Bahrain 
and Kuwait to encourage violence, he’s try- 
ing to force the Royal Navy from its princi- 
pal base in the Persian Gulf. 

Serving in the armed forces across 
the region, I learned how Iran spreads its 
malign influence. In Lebanon and Syria I 
saw how its Revolutionary Guard Corps 
supported fighters and shaped regional 
leaders. Today, we are watching Russia join 
Tehran in military adventurism in Syria — 
not just to secure Assad but to challenge our 
interests. And now they have won the end of 
sanctions in exchange for little more than a 
ten-year delay in nuclear production. From 
our allies’ perspective, Iran is winning. 

For the first time since Egypt stopped 
receiving Russian support in 1970, the US is 
on the back foot and Moscow is back in, on 
the Shia side. The nuclear deal doesn’t sound 



like peace, but acquiescence to Tehran’s 
ambitions. 

This was a US deal. Our leverage was 
removed by the flood of businesses push- 
ing to get around sanctions and the Obama 
administration’s determination to reach a 
deal. But to our allies among the Gulf coun- 
tries, we are part of the group who pushed 
Iran hard for years, and then blinked. 

The deal is now done and our role is 
clear. First, we must make sure the watch- 

The EU wont want a new embargo 
any time soon - not when companies 
are signing billiomeuro deals 

dog has teeth. In the past, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency has misread Iranian 
intentions and missed violations — that’s 
why Iran’s nuclear ambitions got so far. Now, 
with Iranian scientists contracted to support 
the group on the ground and Tehran’s intel- 
ligence partner — Russia — on the IAEA’s 
governing board, we must be increasingly 
vigilant. But it’s a tricky business. 

Even the ‘snapback’ mechanism for 
re-imposing sanctions — the supposed 
assurance that the Iranians won’t cheat — 
isn’t as simple as it sounds. You can bet the 



EU won’t want to discuss a new embargo 
when companies are signing billion-euro 
deals in Iran. And would Tehran be so 
rash as to be caught in a clear-cut breach? 
Unlikely. If they made a series of infringe- 
ments just below the level they know would 
trigger a reaction, trying to invoke the mech- 
anism could leave the UK, not Iran, isolated. 

Meanwhile, even during the moratorium 
on nuclear production, Iran’s scientists will 
continue their research, learning better ways 
to rebuild their stocks of fissile material. No 
wonder Iran’s neighbours in the Gulf states 
are concerned. 

America has the luxury of knowing for 
sure that Arab nations will continue to see it 
as an essential partner. Germany and others 
have already made their choice and leapt 
into Iranian markets. But we in Britain, with 
our deep historic links to the Gulf, must be 
prepared to challenge Iran for any breach if 
Tehran reverts to type. That would reinforce 
the relationship of trust that David Camer- 
on built with our Gulf partners in the early 
days of his premiership. 

Obama’s voice may have carried further 
than ours in the negotiations, but his with- 
drawal from the stage means that we cannot 
rely on Washington to ensure the agreement 
works. The deal should have included acts of 
terror and subversion. It should have includ- 
ed a real end to the nuclear progamme and 
it should have stopped Suleimani and his 
Quds Force undermining our position. 

If Iran falls short and seeks to use subter- 
fuge to undermine our allies, we must stiffen 
America’s resolve. We had to do so before, 
when Margaret Thatcher ensured President 
George H.W. Bush defended Kuwait in 
1990. We must be prepared to do so again. 

Tom Tugendhat served with the British 
Army in Iraq and Afghanistan, and is now 
Conservative MP for Tonbridge and Mailing. 




‘ Millions of people from all over the world got on terribly well with each other again today. . . ’ 
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JAMES DELINGPOLE 

Adventures in the dodgy world of car insurance 



T he car insurance industry is a rack- 
et: I think we all suspected that. But 
unless you’ve had personal experi- 
ence of its devious workings you probably 
have no idea just how much of a racket. I 
didn’t myself until just recently when I had 
to make a claim for a tiny bump on the 
door of my car. Soon, I found myself sucked 
into a system that taints almost everyone it 
touches — insurers, garages, solicitors, car 
hire firms and claimants alike — with cor- 
ruption so flagrant it’s hard to believe such 
a thing could be possible in hyper-regulated 
modern Britain. 

It all began when Mark, a nice, decent 
chap who does odd jobs for us round the 
house and garden, accidentally reversed his 
van at low speed into the side of our car in 
front of our house. The dent was so trivial 
that I probably wouldn’t have bothered try- 
ing to mend it if it hadn’t been a lease vehicle. 
‘Whatever happens, I want to get this sorted 
out as quickly and cheaply and painlessly as 
possible,’ I said to Mark. ‘Let’s not even go 
through our insurers, if it’s easier for you.’ 
Unfortunately, Mark discovered after a 
few inquiries, it wasn’t one of those cosmetic 
dents that could be knocked out in a trice. 
So reluctantly, with his agreement, I put in 
a claim. I thought it was going to be simple 
— he admitted liability; there was no dis- 
puting the details of what had happened; no 
one had been hurt. What could possibly go 
wrong? 

My first indication of the kind of vul- 
tures I was dealing with were the succession 
of phone calls inviting me to remember the 
back pain or similar debilitating complaints 
I’d suffered as a result. 

The initial wave came from cold-callers 
with Scouse accents; then from people in call 
centres in India. I kept telling them, ‘Look. 
I’m fine, the other guy is a friend and I want 
to keep his costs down.’ But these people 
have an answer for everything. My compen- 
sation pot had already been allocated — as 
much as £10,000, 1 was told. And it wouldn’t 
make any difference to my friend’s insur- 
ance status. All I needed to do was give the 
right answers on the form and the cheque 
would be in the post. 

When I havered over the ethics of this to 




a young female cold-caller from India, she 
passed me to her male supervisor. ‘Every- 
thing is perfectly above board,’ he said. 
‘Have you suffered back pain as a result 
of your accident?’ ‘No,’ I said. ‘Yes, but still 
you have been greatly inconvenienced and 
might yet be experiencing symptoms?’ he 
prompted. ‘Like what?’ I asked. At which 
point he began coaching me on exactly the 
kind of imaginary problems I should report 
to my doctor in order to expedite my claim. 

Well I didn’t, obviously, but I can see why 
others might be less punctilious. Even if you 
haven’t set out to cheat the system, those 
cold-callers can be very persuasive. Ten 

The vultures descended in a series of 
phone calls inviting me to remember 
the debilitating back pain Yd suffered 

grand of free money is quite a lot to turn 
down, especially when you’ve been reas- 
sured that it’s already in the price, that no 
one is going to get hurt and that anyway, you 
actually might have been slightly injured, it’s 
just that you haven’t quite realised it yet. 

After three or four months, the personal 
injuries calls dried up, but the hassle wasn’t 
over. There was still the business of get- 
ting the coachwork on the car fixed, which 
I’d expected would take a couple of days at 




‘ What’s this Eurocentric crap 
doing on my desk?’ 



most. And so, in an honest world, it would 
do: it’s not like your car needs to be steeped 
in baby oil for a week before it’s ready for 
the panel-beating process. That job could 
have been finished in an afternoon. 

But car insurance doesn’t work like that. 
The system is designed so that as many sub- 
sidiary industries as possible can get their 
snouts in the trough. The panel-beating 
company will arrange to have your car in 
for seven days when it only really needed 
one. This in turn benefits your insurer’s hire 
company partner, which rents you a vehicle 
on a like-for-like basis, and often can charge 
more than the actual repair of your car. 

It did in my case: the repair costs were 
£997; the car hire costs £1,326. Would any 
of us have permitted such wanton extrava- 
gance if we’d been paying for it ourselves? 
I don’t think so. First, I would have insisted 
that my car was mended in a day (or a cou- 
ple, max), as it should have been. Second, I 
would have rented the cheapest runaround 
possible, rather than forking out for the top- 
of-the-range beast that was imposed on me 
by my insurer to keep me going while I was 
deprived of my ordinary Skoda. 

And guess where I got those repair fig- 
ures? Only from the solicitor’s letter I had 
the other day informing me that Mark’s 
insurance company was contesting my 
claim — why, it was never explained — and 
that therefore this solicitor’s firm had been 
instructed to pursue it on my behalf at the 
rate of £200 per hour plus VAT. I wouldn’t 
have to pay this myself, the letter explained. 
My legal expenses insurance cover would 
indemnify me. Well great. But this money 
doesn’t come from nowhere, does it? It will 
end up, like all those fake whiplash claims, 
being used to drive up the cost of motor 
insurance for everyone else. 

The average cost of fully comprehen- 
sive car insurance is now well over £1,000. If 
even half of that money is honestly earned 
and spent, I’d be amazed. Our motor insur- 
ance industry is run like a Mafia cartel and 
almost everyone involved should be thor- 
oughly ashamed of themselves. The Office 
of Fair Trading claimed to have been inves- 
tigating the problem three years ago. It 
doesn’t appear to have made much progress. 
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LETTERS 



Scotland isn’t failing 

Sir: It will take more than Adam Tomkins 
descending from the heights of academe to 
persuade the Scots that education, health, 
policing and everything else in Scotland 
is failing (‘The SNP’s One-Party State,’ 

17 October). Scots aren’t stupid: they have 
heard all this before from the unionist 
press, and they don’t believe it. That’s why, 
after seven years in power, support for 
the SNP is still growing. Meanwhile, the 
Tories continue to have dreadful results in 
Scotland, despite having an articulate and 
personable leader in Ruth Davidson and no 
competition any more from the Lib Dems. 

Here’s two reasons why: first, most 
Scots have come to the conclusion that in 
Scotland there is one party that talks about 
Scotland, and three that talk only about 
the SNP. Second, there is the perception 
that the London Tories seem bent upon 
being offensive to Scotland even in minor 
things, like appointing a failed Scottish 
businesswoman to the House of Lords. 
David McCarthy 
Parks ofAldie, Kinross 

It’s worse than that 

Sir: Adam Tomkins’s account of the 
excesses of the SNP government in 
Scotland tells barely the half of it as far 
as education goes. The nationalisation of 
further education colleges, the profoundly 
troubling indifference to the autonomy of 
Scotland’s universities, and, most recently, 
proposals to interfere in the appointment 
of heads of independent schools all indicate 
a government that has lost the proper 
awareness that all democratic governments 
should have that the nation, the state, 
the government and the governing party 
are not all the same thing. 

Worryingly, Scotland’s devolved 
institutions were designed at a time 
when no one party could realistically 
expect to gain an absolute majority 
under proportional representation. The 
checks that might otherwise have been 
put in place are therefore absent. Those 
advocating the repeal of the Human Rights 
Act should ponder what the long-term 
consequences of such a repeal might be for 
the institutions and people of Scotland. 
Melvyn Roffe 
Edinburgh 

Another country 

Sir: The Scotland described by Adam 
Tomkins sounds like a truly horrible place. 
I’m so glad I don’t live there. 

Keith Ait ken 
Edinburgh 



Diplomatic salesmen 

Sir: In your leader of 17 October you say 
that ‘it is unedifying to see our diplomats 
turned into salesmen’; but the promotion 
of trade and inward investment has always 
been a priority of our foreign policy, 
confirmed in various White Papers, reports 
and statements over the years. Before 
the Diplomatic Service reforms which 
followed the second world war, there was a 
separate Commercial Diplomatic Service 
and a separate Consular Service, which also 
played its part. Would you recommend a 
change in the policy and practice? 

Sir Archie Lamb 
Zeals, Wiltshire 

About Last Night 

Sir: The Revd Anthony Pellegrini writes 
(Letters, 10 October) to say that his 
objection in an earlier letter was that the 
past three conductors of the Last Night 
of The Proms were not British. Though 
by all accounts this year’s conductor was 
a disaster, the Guardian’ s review of the 
2014 Last Night called Sakari Oramo ‘the 
perfect maitre d”. Oramo is a Finn, but he 
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is chief conductor of the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra, which surely justifies choosing 
him for the Last Night. By all means avoid 
angry Americans in future, but don’t 
exclude forever foreigners with genuine 
connections to British classical music. 

Mike Walsh 
Espoo, Finland 

Eyeballs on Maisky 

Sir: Further to my review of The Maisky 
Diaries (Books, 12 September), it is worth 
adding that the Soviet ambassador was of 
course constantly being spied on by his own 
side, and he had to be very careful what he 
wrote, even in a diary. Consequently, facts 
or conversations that he recorded cannot 
always be trusted without more reliable 
confirmation elsewhere. That said, the 
diaries remain an interesting read. 

John Jolliffe 
Mells, Somerset 

Firing backwards 

Sir: I was intrigued to see that Heath’s 
Battle for Britain cartoon (17 October) 
contained an obvious depiction of a 
Boulton Paul Defiant fighter plane. Was 
this a subtle assessment of Jeremy Corbyn’s 
leadership of the Labour party, given that 
the Defiant was a plane whose entire 
firepower was aimed to its rear, and which 
enjoyed a very brief spell of success but was 
rapidly withdrawn from active service once 
opponents discovered its weak spot? 

James Hill 
Swindon 

A five-bottle luncb 

Sir: I read with interest of Bruce Anderson’s 
epic lunch in Manchester (Drink, 10 October). 
It would appear that our columnist and 
his host (‘a prosperous Mancunian one- 
man powerhouse’) polished off five bottles 
of wine and were still able to go on an 
expedition around Victorian Manchester. 

I trust the original lunch party consisted of 
more than two people. The truth must out! 

/. C. Mould 

Melrose Estate, Johannesburg 

Beyond praise 

Sir: Nadia Boulanger’s ‘My dear, you know 
what I am thinking’ to comfort abysmal 
performers (Dear Mary, 10 October) is a 
distinguished entry in a great tradition of 
ambiguous compliments. Max Beerbohm, 
when called backstage, apparently favoured 
‘Good is not the word!’ 

Ben Rockbird 
London SE15 
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ANY OTHER BUSINESS I MARTIN VANDER WEYER 



How fumes, finance and mayoral votes 
could still halt Heathrow’s bulldozers 



T he Great British Runway final 
between Heathrow and Gatwick 
is beginning to look like a game of 
two halves. The visit of China’s President 
Xi Jinping is a bonus for the west London 
team, who can claim that Chinese investors 
with bulging wallets are more likely to be 
impressed by landing at an urban mega-air- 
port than an expanded flying club in Sus- 
sex. But the Volkswagen emissions scandal 
has been a gift for Gatwick, because as chief 
executive Stewart Wingate said: ‘Heath- 
row’s poor air quality already breaches legal 
limits and it’s difficult to see how expansion 
could legally go ahead with the millions of 
extra car journeys an expanded Heathrow 
would generate.’ 

Airports Commission chairman Sir 
Howard Davies, busy in his new job as chair- 
man of RBS having concluded in favour of 
Heathrow, retorted that ‘limited weight 
should be placed on the suggestion that air 
quality represents a significant obstacle to 
[Heathrow’s] expansion’. But the fact he 
had to do so in a lengthy personal letter to 
Transport Secretary Patrick McLoughlin 
rebutting Gatwick’s criticisms of the com- 
mission’s methodology is an indication that 
he has found himself on the back foot. 

Besides fumes, there’s a real issue about 
financing £5.7 billion of infrastructure work 
(including an M25 tunnel) around Heath- 
row: junior transport minister Robert Good- 
will says ‘the scheme promoter’ must pay for 
‘surface access’ in either case. At Gatwick, 
the comparable figure is £1 billion, included 
in the deal proposed by the airport’s own- 
ers. At Heathrow, the extra cost would have 
to be passed to airlines, of whom by far the 
biggest in terms of landing slots is IAG, the 
British Airways-Iberia combo — whose 
boss Willie Walsh says helpfully, ‘We didn’t 
ask for it and we’re not paying for it.’ 

Then there’s the politics. George Osborne 
and Sajid Javid, I gather, want to press on 
with Heathrow to prove the UK is capable 
of making big projects happen — and what 
George wants counts for plenty these days. 
Back in 2009, David Cameron aligned him- 




self with Heathrow-haters by sponsoring a 
tree in Greenpeace’s ‘orchard of resistance’ 
on the runway site, but his sapling is reported 
to have died and he’s braced for a U-turn by 
the end of the year — except that he doesn’t 
want to perform that pirouette only to find 
Heathrow’s plan is undeliverable. Nor does 
he want to torpedo the Tories’ anti-Heath- 
row candidate for London mayor, Zac Gold- 
smith, currently polling neck and neck with 
Labour’s Sadiq Khan. 

‘We need a futile gesture at this stage,’ 
Peter Cook said in a Beyond the Fringe 
sketch. ‘It will raise the whole tone of the 
war.’ Lord Adonis’s new National Infrastruc- 
ture Commission is itself a tone-raiser, and 
I wonder if its first gesture might be to take 
a fresh look at the Heathrow-Gatwick spat, 
at Downing Street’s request, with a view to 
reporting back after the mayoral election in 
May. I still think Gatwick’s in with a shout. 

Grovelling to Mr Xi 

The least sinister thing about the Chinese is 
their money. There are many reasons to feel 
queasy about polishing the palace silverware 
for President Xi in the hope of becoming 
‘China’s best partner in the West’: dumping 
of cheap steel at a cost of thousands of Brit- 
ish jobs is just the latest of them. We might 
also — pointlessly, since it won’t make them 
desist — recite their delinquency in matters 
of cyber-theft, counterfeiting, environmen- 
tal damage, denial of human rights, casual- 
ness with contracts, aggression in the South 
China Sea and dubious dealings with Iran 
and North Korea. 

But a fat cheque from China Investment 
Corporation (which already holds stakes 
in Heathrow, Thames Water and Canary 
Wharf), or even from China National Nucle- 
ar Corporation for Hinkley Point power sta- 
tion, does not carry a ‘backdoor’ listening 
device. It pumps capital into our economy 
without conferring any more influence, or 
purloining any more know-how, than the 
many Qatari and other Gulf investments in 
London have done. 



Will British exporters ever make hand- 
some profits in China? Somehow I doubt 
it. Should we be grovellingly obsequious to 
Chinese institutional investors over here? 
You bet we should, and the Heathrow run- 
way crew would be well advised to corner 
Xi Jinping in the VIP departure lounge. 

Le French-bashing 

Motoring towards the Dordogne, I tune to 
the France Inter radio station. There’s a live- 
ly discussion about whether France is a wel- 
coming place for les start-ups : it was recorded 
at Numa, a workspace for digital ventures 
in Le Sentier, the former garment district 
of Paris now optimistically dubbed ‘Silicon 
Sender’, and it’s a glimpse of how far behind 
France has fallen in the new economic race 
— ranking 15th among EU nations on Brus- 
sels’ ‘digital scoreboard’ and boasting 4,000 
internet-based start-ups in the Paris region 
compared to at least ten times that number 
in London. 

The problem is cultural, and even lin- 
guistic: le start-up is an ugly anglicisme but 
the equivalent jeune pousse (young shoot) 
hasn’t really caught on, and the conversa- 
tion is all about how ‘cool’ it is to be ‘co- 
working’ with kindred spirits and making 
three-minute pitches to investors (‘ comme 
speed-dating’) even if there is a ‘ manque de 
business angels’. The French for ‘to pitch’ 
turns out to be pitcher. 

Before and after, there’s news of trouble 
at Air France over job cuts; of agitation by 
the CGT, France’s equivalent of the TUC, 
which has called for a 32-hour working 
week; and of a strike by lawyers. Meanwhile, 
French GDP is expected to grow this year 
by just 1.1 per cent, behind the eurozone 
average of 1.6 per cent and the IMF’s fig- 
ure for the UK of 2.5 per cent. France Inter’s 
reporter also makes mention of He French- 
bashing ’, which I suppose is what this is. So 
let me say also that France in autumn sun- 
shine is a fine country with a lovely language 
to listen to while driving; but it has lost the 
vocabulary of enterprise. 
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Air quality around Heathrow is already at illegal levels, and a 
third runway with millions more car journeys is hardly going 
to improve things. Which means even if Heathrow got the 
go-ahead, it couldn't be built or operated lawfully. Airport 
expansion would remain indefinitely grounded, and that 
would be a scandal for Britain. 

The air at Gatwick has never breached EU limits, and the 
construction and operation of a second runway won't change 
that. It's the only expansion option that's legal, so it's the only 
one that can actually happen. Britain, let's get building. 
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Mark Mason delights in 
Marge Simpsons elegant 
rebuke to First Lady 
Barbara Bush 

Hermione Eyre’s head spins 
at the thought of Felix 
Dennis in the Lords 
David Crane finds some 
startling similarities between 
Elizabethan Catholics and 
todays jihadis 
Alexandra Coghlan is 
confused why anyone would 
want to make a kitchen- 
sink drama out of Massenet 
Lloyd Evans thinks 
Shakespeare’s first tetralogy 
is at its freest and most 
exuberant when condensed 
James Walton isn’t sure 
whether he’s watching 
866 AD Northumbria or 
1970s Britain 



‘Glide Path’, 1964, by Peter 
Lanyon 

Martin Gay ford — p52 
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A nation of war criminals 

Ordinary Germans under the Third Reich did have wills of their own, argues Dominic Green. 
Most actively embraced Nazi ideology, and were aware of the extermination of the Jews. 
As the war worsened for them, what did they think they were fighting for? 



The War in the West: 

Germany Ascendant, 1939-1941 

by James Holland 
Bantam, £25, pp. 652, 

ISBN 9780593071656 
Spectator Bookshop, £22.50 

The German War: 

A Nation Under Arms, 1939-45 

by Nicholas Stargardt 
Bodley Head, £25, pp. 696, 

ISBN 9781847920997 
Spectator Bookshop, £22 



In 1940, when Stephen Spender heard a 
German bomber diving down towards Lon- 
don, he calmed himself by imagining that 
there were no houses, and that the bomber 
was ‘gyring and diving over an empty plain 
covered in darkness’. The image consoled 
Spender with his ‘smallness as a target, 
compared with the immensity of Lon- 
don’. But it also exposed the ‘submission 
of human beings to the mechanical forces 
that they had called into being’. It seemed 
to Spender that entire nations were gripped 
by the ‘magnetic force of power’. People 
‘no longer had wills of their own’. 

As Tolstoy complained in the second 
epilogue to War and Peace , this sort of 
thinking is tautological. The people trans- 
fer their ‘collective will’ to a leader, on the 
condition that the leader expresses the col- 
lective will. The Germans followed Hitler; 
Hitler led the Germans. ‘That is, power 
is power: in other words, power is a word 
the meaning of which we do not under- 
stand.’ Our attempts to explain the malig- 
nant power of Nazi Germany resemble 
theodicy: the manifestation and conquest of 
evil, the exposure of Leopold von Ranke’s 
‘holy hieroglyph’, the inner meaning and 
moral of history. In other words, how could 
this have happened? 

The War in the West is the first part of a 



projected trilogy by the popular historian 
James Holland. Power here means organ- 
isation and logistics: the conversion of 
civilian industries to military production. 
Holland, who has previously ripped the 
yarns of the siege of Malta, the dam busters 
and the Battle of Britain, weaves between 
the abstractions of the ‘operational level’ 
and the chaotic, dangerous experiences of a 
wide cast of civilians and soldiers: between 
ingenious administrators like Lord Beaver- 
brook and Bill Knudsen, the president of 
General Motors, and ‘the smell of rotting 
flesh, dust, burnt powder, smoke and pet- 
rol’. 

The metaphors are mixed too. Britain 
takes its ‘bloody noses’, but ‘on the chin’. 
A wheelchair-bound Roosevelt resists the 
‘tide of public opinion’ and risks ‘political 
suicide’ by ‘walking on glass’. The ‘sartori- 
ally impeccable’ Wehrmacht rocks ‘innova- 
tive sub-machine guns’ with an ‘old school’ 
mash-up of ‘baggy-thigh breeches’ and 
‘high-collared tunics’. 

Holland lobs some analytical incen- 
diaries at our ‘mythical’ impressions. The 
German army that invaded France in May 
1940 was not invincible. Half of its men 
were new conscripts; a quarter were over 
40 years old. The blitzkrieg merely replayed 
the Prussian strategy of bewegungskrieg , 
the ‘war of movement’, with a new weapon, 
air power, and 20,000 amphetamine pills 
for the Panzer crews. The French ‘could 
and should have’ stopped the Germans at 
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‘Sedan and Dinant and Montherme’. Goer- 
ing lost the Battle of Britain in advance, 
by building dive bombers. Dowding and 
Beaverbrook won it in advance by adaptive 
planning. Germany could not have starved 
Britain with a ‘handful of U-boats’. 

None of this armchair generalship 
explains why the war started. Still, an army 
of British men will carry Holland’s book 
as an essential piece of kit in next sum- 
mer’s struggle for the beaches of south- 
ern Europe. They would do better to take 
The German War. History is wisdom after 
the fact, and Nicholas Stargardt, a profes- 
sor of modern history at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, has created a wise book from the 
facts of German life under Hitler. The Ger- 
mans had wills of their own. They embraced 
the Nazi ‘revolution of feeling’. By 1939, 
two thirds of Germans belonged to at least 
one Nazi organisation. The majority of 
Germans and Austrians were thrilled by a 
‘national revolution’ that lifted the econo- 
my and humbled the Jews. Big events do 
not require great causes: the Germans were 
bitter, vain and petty. 

Hitler was dedicated to ‘refighting, and 
this time winning’ the first world war. His 
people were less enthusiastic, but gam- 
bled on a short, winnable war. Instead, by 
December 1941, they were back in 1917: 
war against Russia, America and Brit- 
ain, shortages of food, and terrible losses. 
Complicit, they ‘could not escape the con- 
sequences of a ruthless racial war of their 
own making’. Nor did they try too hard. 
In January 1942, the majority of Europe’s 
Jews were still alive. By the end of the year, 
most of them were dead. Gas and burning 
flesh could be smelt at the railhead 20 kil- 
ometres from the camp at Belzec — the 
home front knew what was happening. 
Hitler spoke of Ausmerzung (‘extermi- 
nation’). Photographs of mass executions 
circulated. The BBC broadcast eyewit- 
ness reports. Jewish property was publicly 
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Members of the Hitler Youth clear debris after an air raid on Berlin, August 1 944 



auctioned and Jewish homes were given 
to bombed-out Aryans. ‘The Jews are 
being completely exterminated,’ a reserve 
policeman from Bremen wrote to his wife 
from the front, ‘please don’t think about it, 
that’s how it has to be.’ 

A nation of war criminals buried the 
enormity in ‘collusive semi-secrecy’, and 
a ‘spiral of silence’ about the ‘half-articu- 
lated, often discomforting awareness of 
how imperial and genocidal their war had 
become’. But collective guilt resurrected 
the image of the crime in paranoid fantasies 
of ‘Jewish retaliation’. Even before Amer- 
ica had entered the war, many Germans 
believed a rumour about ‘all Germans in 
America having to wear a swastika on their 
left breast’ as a punishment ‘because the 
Jews have been treated so badly in Ger- 
many’. The RAF’s campaign of demolition 
was widely seen as ‘Jewish terror bombing’. 
In 1944, when Bomber Command had trou- 
ble dropping bombs within the prescribed 
three-mile radius of its targets, many Ber- 
liners succumbed to Stephen Spender’s 
fear, and believed that the British were 
targeting particular streets and neighbour- 
hoods for their crimes against the Jews. 



The worse the war went, the greater the 
intensification of Nazi ideology and meth- 
ods, and the deeper the existential com- 
plicity of the people. Before the war, Hitler 
had suspected that the Germans would 
not be up to their historic destiny, but 
they embraced his sub-Wagnerian apoca- 
lypse of ‘victory or annihilation’, and went 
down with him to the end. In early April 
1945, Victor Klemperer and his non- Jewish 
wife, masquerading as the Aryan ‘Klein- 
peters’, listened as train passengers blamed 

Hitler suspected his countrymen might 
not be up to their historic destiny — 
but they embraced his apocalyptic 
vision of ‘ victory or annihilation 

‘Bolshevism and international Jewry’, and 
averred their trust in the Fiihrer. Defeat 
suited the Nazi world view: as the ‘Asiatic’ 
horde of Bolsheviks rampaged westwards, 
‘Jewish’ capitalism filled the skies with 
American and British bombers. 

The ‘dissonant dualism of German guilt’ 
began its long chorus. At first, ‘guilt’ meant 
identifying ‘the agents of Germany’s great- 



est disaster’. The arrival of the Americans 
and Russians reminded Germans of anoth- 
er guilt, genocide. Tike Spender under the 
bombs, most Germans experienced their 
diminishment as diminished responsibil- 
ity. Not everyone felt guilty, even after the 
American re-education campaigns of 1945 
and 1946. In August 1947, when openly 
endorsing National Socialism was a capi- 
tal crime, American investigators report- 
ed that 55 per cent of Germans considered 
National Socialism ‘a good idea that had 
been carried out badly’. Among respond- 
ents who were under 30, or had completed 
a high-school education, or were Protes- 
tants or West Berliners, this figure reached 
60-68 per cent. ‘What a disgrace and what a 
humiliation to have been born amongst the 
Germans,’ the writer and publisher Her- 
mann Kasack admitted. 

Disgrace, humiliation, envy, resent- 
ment: power is a word whose meaning 
and motives we know too well. Superbly 
researched and clearly written, The Ger- 
man War is an important and significant 
book. The unholy hieroglyph at the heart 
of the 20th-century catastrophe has always 
been in plain sight. 
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Charlotte Bronte, as she appears in Branw ell’s famous 
group portrait of his sisters (detail) 
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A Cinderella story 

Mark Bostridge 

Charlotte Bronte: A Life 

by Claire Harman 
Viking, £25, pp. 446, 

ISBN 9780670922260 
Spectator Bookshop, £20 

Preparations for next year’s bicenten- 
nial celebrations of the birth of Charlotte 
Bronte haven’t exactly got off to a flying 
start. At Haworth Parsonage the Bronte 
Society is in disarray after Bonnie Greer, its 
resigning president, used one of her Jimmy 
Choo shoes as a gavel to try to bring the 
membership to order, and subsequently 
castigated some members as ‘malevolent 
lamebrains’. 

Three rounds of applause then for 
Claire Harman’s superb retelling of Char- 
lotte’s story, which focuses anniversary 
attention where it should be: on the extra- 
ordinary creativity of the three sisters who 
spent most of their short lives in Haworth, 
that strange, windswept moorland vil- 
lage, and whose tragic destinies possessed 
all the drama of the plotlines of one of 
their famous gothic novels. ‘Fiction,’ as 
G.H. Lewes wrote of the first life of Char- 
lotte, by her friend Mrs Gaskell, ‘has 
nothing more wild, touching and heart- 
strengthening to place above it.’ 

The time is ripe for reassessment. It is 
20 years and more since Charlotte’s last 
major biographers, Rebecca Fraser and 
Lyndall Gordon, reclaimed the eldest sur- 
viving Bronte sister as a feminist heroine, 
fierce in her defence not only of her art, but 

Charlottes early tales , in tiny script 
indecipherable to the naked eye , 
give an impression of creative power 
carried to the verge of insanity 

also of the right of women to choose inde- 
pendent lives of their own. In the interven- 
ing period, the publication of all Charlotte’s 
extant letters by Margaret Smith — truly 
one of the glories among modern editions 
of Victorian writers — has enabled Bronte 
scholars to dispose of the final accretions 
of myth, a residue of the purple-heather 
school of Bronte biography, and Harman 
has taken full advantage of this. 

Her book, which is admirably concise, 
takes as one of its major themes the contrast 
between the restricted lives of the Brontes 
and the wide-ranging scope of their imagi- 
nations. From an early age, Charlotte, like 
her siblings (and their father, the Reverend 
Patrick Bronte, before them) determined 
on being professional writers. Charlotte’s 
early tales and romances, composed, some- 
times in conjunction with brother Branwell, 



in tiny script indecipherable to the naked 
eye, give an impression, as Mrs Gaskell 
said, of creative power carried to the verge 
of insanity. 

Increasingly, as she grew to adulthood, 
Charlotte retreated into this imaginative 
world, or superior reality, as an escape from 
the harshness of life outside the parson- 
age — whether as a moody governess to an 
unsympathetic family (Harman has traced 
the recollections from the 1920s of one of 
Charlotte’s former charges, who admit- 
ted having thrown a stone at her) or as the 
author of the sensational Jane Eyre , quail- 
ing at any thought of literary celebrity even 
in the company of her hero, Thackeray. 

Harman opens her account in the con- 
fessional box at Ste-Gudule, the cathedral 
in Brussels where Charlotte, a vehement 
anti-Catholic, had gone to confess her 
unrequited love for Constantin Heger, 
her ‘Master’ at the pensionnat in the rue 
d’lsabelle, who recognised and encour- 
aged her genius. Harman doubts that in the 
end Charlotte did admit to feelings of illic- 
it love, but she leaves us in no doubt that 
Charlotte’s time in Brussels was the single 
most important experience of her life. It is 
evident of course in Charlotte’s still under- 
appreciated masterpiece Villette , in Lucy 
Snowe’s relationship with Paul Emanuel, 
and in The Professor , that novel’s proto- 
type. Memories of Heger haunt Charlotte’s 
depiction of Rochester in Jane Eyre and her 
portrayal of the weirdly unconvincing Bel- 
gian Moore brothers in Shirley. But more 



arresting is Harman’s reference to 
an arbitrary digression in Shirley in 
which Charlotte viciously attacks 
Heger’s wife as the ‘deepest, sub- 
tlest schemer in Europe’. 

If the first part of Charlotte’s 
life reads like the ultimate tale of a 
literary Cinderella, who are the vil- 
lains in the story? Patrick Bronte 
certainly, seen here as the family’s 
‘solitary egotist’, putting self-pres- 
ervation above much else. Perhaps 
George Smith, Charlotte’s pub- 
lisher, who seems never to have 
missed an opportunity to tell pos- 
terity about how plain and lacking 
in feminine charm Charlotte was 
(Harman has uncovered a self-por- 
trait of Charlotte, doodled on the 
back of a map, in which she appears 
the very image of Jane Eyre star- 
ing at her reflection in the mirror). 
And what of Constantin Heger? 
Was he ever overly demonstrative 
towards the hypersensitive young 
Englishwoman? He undoubtedly 
earned her rebuke when she wrote, 
in Shirley , that ‘a lover feminine’ 
cannot seek an explanation when a 
man goes cold on a woman whose 
love he has carelessly engaged. 

‘A year ago,’ Charlotte wrote after the 
deaths in quick succession of Branwell, 
Emily and Anne, ‘had a prophet warned 
me how I should stand... how stripped 
and bereaved... I should have thought — 
this can never be endured.’ No wonder she 
opted in the end for marriage to Arthur 
Nicholls, her father’s curate, a good, if limit- 
ed, man, devoid of romance. Claire Harman 
misses nothing of the unbearable poignancy 
of Charlotte’s premature death during preg- 
nancy. As Charlotte had written in her epi- 
taph for Lucy Snowe: ‘The orb of your life is 
not to be so rounded; for you the crescent- 
phase must suffice.’ 

The shocking secret 
of eternal youth 

Patrick Flanery 

Slade House 

by David Mitchell 
Sceptre, £12.99, pp. 233, 

ISBN 9781473616684 
Spectator Bookshop, £10.99 

David Mitchell’s new book, Slade House , 
is not quite a novel and not really a col- 
lection of short stories. It is, rather, a puz- 
zle and an amusement. A member of the 
same family as last year’s The Bone Clocks , 
it also has a slight connection to his 2010 
novel, The Thousand Autumns of Jacob de 
Zoet. Mitchell has said in interviews that 
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he thinks of his books being volumes in 
one mega work, or ‘iibernovel’, and like his 
earlier fictions, Slade House meditates on 
varieties of predation, a theme explored 
to most moving effect in Cloud Atlas and 
Ghostwritten . 

The territory here is more straight- 
forwardly supernatural, although the other- 
worldly high jinks are balanced by Mitch- 
ell’s generous touch with characters from 
Britain’s economic and social margins. In 
giving nuanced voice to an autistic teenag- 
er, Nathan, whose pianist mother seems not 
wholly to understand him, and to an obese 
student, Sally Timms, who despairs of being 
noticed by the handsomest boy in her uni- 
versity’s Paranormal Society, Mitchell pro- 
vides enough ballast for the book to be 
more substantial, and more ‘literary’, than 
the usual run of genre fiction. 

And to what genre might Slade House 
belong, in any case? The ghost story? 
Not quite, although there are certainly 
ghosts. Fantasy? Not entirely, since Mitch- 
ell’s handling of the paranormal remains 
grounded in a gritty realism of the pre- 
sent. ‘Slipstream’ is the literary quarter 
where some have sought to ghettoise him, 
but Mitchell appears determined to thwart 
attempts at strict classification of his novels. 
Increasingly, his work functions as its own 
genre, one whose constituent books are 



never dull and that often surprise with the 
depth of their insights into the psychology 
of quite ordinary people who find them- 
selves trapped in fantastic situations. 

As with most of Mitchell’s novels, the 
architecture of Slade House is both elegant 
and episodic. The story bounces along from 
1979 to our immediate present, stopping for 
a chapter-length one-night stand every nine 
years, on the last Saturday in October. On 
this date the eponymous enchanted house 
appears, allowing its occupants, the evil 
Grayer twins, to lure in and poison a psy- 
chically gifted innocent. Once immobilised, 
the victims are allowed to watch in horror 
as their souls are extracted and consumed 
through a process of soul decanting, which 
has allowed the twins, born in 1899, to pro- 
long their youth indefinitely. 

Mitchell manages each chapter’s fate- 
ful progression with the sort of deft nar- 
rative and temporal twists that his readers 
have come to expect, and there are sur- 
prises along the way, to be sure. His gift for 
writing strangeness into even the most 
commonplace settings, and of finding ways 
to mislead readers without losing their 
trust, recalls that classic American tele- 
vision series The Twilight Zone. As satisfy- 
ing and unsettling as Slade House's chills 
remain, in the end one hopes that Mitch- 
ell soon turns back to reality — even 



to the kinds of speculative reality that 
made Cloud Atlas at once visionary and 
devastatingly plausible. It is in that territo- 
ry that he moves us, or at least this reader, 
the most. 



When Papa is Papa Doc 

Frances Wilson 

Children of Monsters: An Inquiry into 
the Sons and Daughters of Dictators 

by Jay Nordlinger 

Encounter Books, £17.99, pp. 336, 

ISBN 9781594038150 
SpectatorBookshop, £15.99 



What was it like, asks Jay Nordlinger, to 
have Mao as your father, or Pol Pot, or Papa 
Doc? The answer is that while all happy 
families are alike, the children of monsters 
are unhappy in their own way. Some dicta- 
torial offspring are fairly normal while oth- 
ers are psychos. Nicu Ceausescu, son of the 
rulers of Romania, was from the age of 14 
a figure of ‘comic-book evil’ whose hobbies 
included raping women. His brother, Valen- 
tin, is bookish and quiet, has a close circle of 
decent friends and works at the Institute of 
Atomic Physics outside Bucharest. 

For Svetlana Alliluyeva, being Sta- 
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Visit martinrandall.com or contact us for details: +44 (0)20 8742 3355 • info@martinrandall.co.uk 
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lin’s daughter was like being, as she put it, 
‘already dead’. We can surmise that Kim 
Jong-il, the eldest son and successor of North 
Korea’s Kim Il-sung, felt differently (fans of 
Team America will recall his heartfelt strain, 
‘I’m so ronery, so ronery, so ronery and sadly 
alone’). Colonel Gaddafi apparently raised 
his seven sons, all ‘gruesome’ and ‘goonishly 
handsome’, to be sadists. 

Hitler had no official offspring, but a cer- 
tain Frenchman, Jean-Marie Loret, was told 
by his mother when he reached the age of 30 
that ‘ ton pere s’ appelait Hitler'. As a result of 
this bombshell, Loret grew a Hitler mous- 
tache and adorned his home with pictures 
of his dad. When Alina Fernandez discov- 
ered, aged ten, that her father was Fidel Cas- 
tro, she implored her mother to ‘ask him to 
come here right away! I have so many things 
I want to tell him!’ He needed to know 
about shortages of clothes and meat, and, 
she writes in her memoir, Castro’s Daughter. 
‘I also wanted to ask him to give our Christ- 
mas back’ (between 1969 and 1998, Castro 
banned Christmas). Alina later defected to 
America: ‘Fidel has ruined Cuba,’ she said 
in a radio broadcast. ‘And for what? I don’t 
think he even knows.’ 

Children of Monsters is a collection of 20 
Wikipedia-style entries. Why 20, you may 
ask? ‘I drew up a list of dictators I thought I 
should survey,’ explains Nordlinger, a senior 
editor of the American magazine National 
Review , ‘and it came to 20.’ His information, 
which comes from biographies, memoirs and 
interviews, rarely strays beyond the remits 
of jaunty anecdote. ‘Here’s something that 
may amuse you,’ he writes. ‘For months on 
end, I borrowed books about dictators — 
psychopaths, mass-murderers — from the 
local library. I was worried that the librar- 
ians would have concerns about such a bor- 
rower.’ Is this guy for real? 

In his introduction, Nordlinger describes 
his book as ‘peculiar’, meaning that the sub- 
ject is an unusual one. But it’s not as peculiar 
as all that: an excellent biography of Stalin’s 
daughter by Rosemany Sullivan appeared 
earlier this year, and since Peter York (of 
the Sloane Ranger Handbook) explored the 
decor of the world’s despots in his lavish 
Dictator’s Homes (2005), books about the 
domestic lives of dictators have taken on a 
coffee-table quality. 

The only peculiar aspect of Children of 
Monsters is its prose style. It reads as though 
it were written in ‘how-you-say’ broken 
English. Thus Ceausescu’s daughter, Zoia, 
‘was — how to put this? — a party girl’. Nor- 
dlinger’s discussion of Franco’s daughter 
Carmen (now in her 90th year) ‘leads me to 
an aside (and a somewhat rude one at that): 
much plastic surgery has been conducted on 
Dona Carmen’. When Svetlana Alliluyeva 
defects from Russia to America, Nordlinger 
pauses to ask: ‘But wait a second. Didn’t 
she have two children back in the Soviet 
Union? She did.’ 



What children are like depends part- 
ly on how their parents treat them, and in 
the case of dictators’ families there is pre- 
cious little to go on, and most of it is hear- 
say. Castro’s private life is so guarded that 
the CIA is left wondering whether he even 
has a wife, and we only know that Kim Jong- 
un (current Supreme Leader of the People’s 
Democratic Party of Korea) has a daughter 
called Kim Ju-ae because the former bas- 
ketball star Dennis Rodman, who is friends 
with Kim Jung-un, says so. From Mao’s doc- 
tor, Li Zhisui, we learn that the Chairman 
was ‘devoid of human feeling, incapable of 
love, friendship, or warmth’, while Mao’s 
wife described her husband as having been 
‘utterly democratic at home’. 

Here’s another anecdote. When Nor- 
dlinger was writing his book he had lunch 
with his friend Tom Greisha, a judge in New 
York. Hearing what Nordlinger’s subject 
was, Greisha ‘had just one comment — sim- 
ple yet oddly profound. “People are inter- 
esting”.’ 

Nordlinger’s achievement — no mean 
feat — is to make the children of monsters 
less interesting than they initially seemed. 
‘This book is, in part,’ he grumpily concedes, 
‘a psychological study, I suppose.’ But he 
steers away from anything that comes close 
to an analysis of the effects of being sired by 
a maniac. 
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Pint-sized mogul 

Hermione Eyre 

More Lives than One: 

The Extraordinary Life of Felix Dennis 

by Fergus Byrne 
Ebury Press, £20, pp. 369, 

ISBN 9780091959685 
Spectator Bookshop, £16.50 



This is not only an authorised but a com- 
missioned biography. Felix Dennis, the tiny, 
depraved, manipulative media mogul, was 
hardly going to let a free hand choose the 
adjectives that defined him. The author 
recalls his initial fright at being contacted: 
“‘Of course I’d be delighted to speak to 
Felix,” I said, my voice an octave higher than 
normal.’ 

And so Fergus Byrne, of Dorset’s Marsh- 
land Vale magazine, was Dennis’s chosen 
one, flown to Mustique so they could sit in 
his paradisal grounds together, wondering 
at Dennis’s publishing achievements (from 
MacUser to lads’ mag Maxim), discussing his 
business technique (‘“I fucking hate account- 
ants,” he shouted’) and remembering the 
laughs along the way, such as the ‘hysterical’ 
bitchfight between his Korean ‘companion’ 
and his Chinese girlfriend — on Christmas 
Day, no less! 

This is a repellent portrait of an 
unrepentant individual. Its tone is main- 
ly puerile admiration for Dennis’s exploits, 
combined with strained claims of virtue. 
‘When it came to philanthropy, he didn’t 
differentiate between prostitutes and lov- 
ers. He was loyal and generous, regardless 
of anyone’s position in society.’ Every few 
pages this multimillionaire is called gener- 
ous. It never seems to occur to the author 
that generosity is giving away what you can’t 
afford. Towards the end of his life Dennis did 
do good, planting a million broadleaf trees in 
England, and giving laptops to 12,000 local 
children in the Grenadines and St Vincent — 
although the latter was realised using funds 
from the Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela. 

Dennis’s father, a grocer, went to Austral- 
ia when Felix was two and never came back; 
his mother Dorothy sounds rather magnif- 
icent, training to be an accountant at night 
school, for which Felix never forgave her. 
He was expelled from Northwood gram- 
mar and dropped out of Harrow School of 
Art. In 1968 he recorded a reel-to-reel tape 
of himself critiquing the underground maga- 
zine Oz . ‘It was a very amusing tape,’ Dennis 
declared, 4 ’cos it was done very late at night 
and I was a bit smashed.’ He signed off say- 
ing he was now selling his tape recorder to 
pay for an abortion, and sent the tape to the 
editor Richard Neville. ‘I knew that if you 
just get a tape with nothing else attached, 
there’s one thing for sure as hell you’ve got 
to do — you’ve got to listen to it. ’ 

Dennis was at a girlfriend’s house when 
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John Lennon ‘ adapted ’ by Felix Dennis, 1966 



she ‘suddenly shrieked that he was on 
television’. A BBC news piece about Oz was 
using his tape as the soundtrack. Soon he was 
on board and selling the magazine on the 
street, wearing full rig: ‘Afghan’ coat of rab- 
bit fur, denim shirt, platform snakeskin boots 
(he was five foot six), yellow- tinted specs and 
faux Afro. And yet he was pushing the maga- 
zine like a hardened capitalist, getting girl- 
friends to help him, wearing ‘their shortest 
mini-skirts’, and aggressively targeting ‘wan- 
nabe’ hippies with just a hint of longer hair, 
but, crucially, jobs too. The Dennis shown 
here is a Sixties profiteer, licentious rath- 
er than libertarian, a seeker of kicks rather 
than enlightenment, a wolf in hippie cloth- 
ing. Germaine Greer should know he claims 
to have argued with her until she ‘eventually 
slept with him, just to shut him up’. 

The Oz obscenity trial saw John Mortim- 
er QC defend the defendants’ right to print 
a cartoon of Rupert Bear with a stiffie. Jus- 
tice Michael Argyle gave Dennis a shorter 
sentence than the others because he consid- 
ered him ‘much less intelligent’. As it turned 
out, Dennis had no feeling for counter- 
culture (Oz and INK quickly folded under 
him) but great business instincts. He made 
his first money out of young Bruce Lee fans, 
rushing out Kung Fu Monthly before mov- 
ing on to transatlantic computer magazines 
too boring to name. He pioneered next-day 
delivery services, and invested in the Week 



until it outsold the Economist. It was 
good going. But he is mentioned 
here in the same breath as ‘another 
internationally renowned business- 
man, Steve Jobs’. It is also deemed 
‘ironic’ that he chose to live in War- 
wickshire — Shakespeare country 
— before he even began writing 
poetry. 

Dennis claims to have turned 
down a knighthood and peerage 
offered to him after £1 million dona- 
tions to the Labour party. The head 
spins. Lord Dennis of Dorsington 
would have given Sewel a run for his 
money. He was, at least, no hypocrite, 
openly using crack cocaine and pros- 
titutes, whom he saw seven at a time. 
‘We were made to stand in the gar- 
den naked. . .“because you’re useless. 
You’re just nothing but waste”. ’ 

On top of everything, this book 
is terribly badly written. He ‘never 
hid his veneer of steel’, ‘they tes- 
tily circled one another, throw- 
ing punches like tightly coiled 
serpents...’, ‘perspective was a con- 
cept that was hard to swallow’. It 
seems conscientiously researched, 
but most contributors are Dennis 
stooges; those who crossed him are 
rarely even named, for example, ‘a 
journalist’ in 2008 made front-page 
news of his mid-interview confes- 
sion, subsequently retracted, that 
he had killed a man. She’s called Ginny 
Dougary. 

When in 2014 Dennis was diagnosed with 
cancer for the last time, ‘colleagues were 
shell-shocked, friends were desolate and lov- 
ers inconsolable’. This reader, not so much. I 
came to this with an open mind but I finish 
with it firmly closed. 

Time to sit and scream 

Lee Langley 

Beatlebone 

by Kevin Barry 
Canongate, £12.99, pp. 263, 

ISBN 9781782116134 
Spectator Bookshop, £10.99 

Beatlebone is an account of a journey, a 
psychedelic odyssey, its protagonist — at 
times its narrator — John Lennon, seen 
through the prism of Kevin Barry’s imagin- 
ing. Barry’s first novel, The City of Bohane, 
was a dystopian nightmare of comic ver- 
nacular and violence, showered with praise 
and prizes. Think James Joyce and Flann 
O’Brien collaborating on a script for Tar- 
antino. Beatlebone , his second novel (on 
the shortlist for the Goldsmiths prize for 
fiction) has Lennon fleeing New York 
in 1978 for a secret visit to Dorinish, the 



uninhabited island he bought 11 years ear- 
lier. Burned-out, creatively blocked, he 
craves a few days of solitude, to sit and 
stare at the surf. And scream. (In 1970 Len- 
non and Yoko took a course of Californian 
Primal Scream therapy. And he did buy the 
island.) Throughout the book, the fictional 
and the documented lives intermingle. 

We first encounter Lennon in the back 
of an old Mercedes, bumping his way to the 
west coast of Ireland, driven by Cornelius 
O’ Grady, an amiable but ambiguous cice- 
rone, feeding Lennon’s paranoia with hints 
that the dreaded press could be on their 
trail. Barry captures the deadpan Scouser 
tone: arriving at a grim hotel, Lennon greets 
a hatchet-faced crone in reception: 

It’s about a room, love. 

She throws an eye up at the clock. 

Do you have a reservation? she says. 

I have severe ones, he says, but I do need a 

room. 

Swinging between past and present as he 
dreams of his island, Lennon recalls old 
loves and losses, mourns the father who 
came and went, and Julia, the mother he 
lost twice — once when she abandoned him, 
again when she was killed in an accident. 
Time here is mutable. 

Cornelius specialises in delaying tactics: 
to escape the newsmen from Dublin who 
may (or may not) be on their trail, he draws 
Lennon into detours and distractions — a 
stopover at the O’ Grady dwelling, an incog- 
nito uproarious all-nighter at a remote pub, a 
visit to the (real-life) Amethyst Hotel where 
Lennon is subjected to an abusive Primal 
Scream session run by a sadistic ex-hippie. 
Clinging to his sanity, Lennon does a run- 
ner, and spends a solitary night in a seashore 
cave, consumed with ‘deathhauntedness’ 
and visions of the perfect album. At which 
point the narrative abruptly swerves into for- 
mal biography /autobiography, as the author 
retraces his steps towards the book we’re 
reading; steeping himself in Beatles memora- 
bilia, and finally making the journey Lennon 
will make in the novel, and barely surviving. 

Is any of this (which could be a back-of- 
book author’s note) true? Or is it part of the 
intricate dreamwork Barry is constructing? 
A dazzling stylist, he claims he wants to cre- 
ate something ‘pure, plain as glass’. Asking a 
lot of a man who, as he says, ‘never knowing- 
ly underfed an adjective’. We leave Lennon 
at work on a doomed, mythical album, losing 
himself in a five -page soliloquy that ends on 
a note of quiet resignation rather than Molly 
Bloom ecstasy. Real life awaits him. 

Mingling surreal black humour and 
breakdown, Beatlebone is a wild cascade of 
language and imagery, rich in wordplay and 
referential resonance. Beneath the glittering 
surface Barry is giving us a vanitas on fame 
and celebrity. Remember the date is 1978. 
The real-life endgame will be played out 
very soon. 
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Does your future add up? 



You’ve achieved a lot in life, but are you sure 
your capital is sufficient to fund the future you 
want? Once you know, whether you want help 
getting the best out of your portfolio or, if you're 
confident enough, help to make your own choices 
through a self invest service, why not get in touch? 

Because this is important, of course you must also 
think through your ability to withstand losses. 



For the answer to the puzzle and to help you find 
your number please call us on 020 7760 8747, 
email us at numbers@7im.co.uk or visit our 
website www.7im.co.uk. Your answer might just 
add up to Seven. 

SEVEN™ 

investment Management 



Seven Investment Management LLP is authorised and regulated by the Financial Conduct Authority. Member of the London Stock Exchange. 
Registered office: 1 25 Old Broad Street, London EC2N 1 AR. Registered in England and Wales number OC378740. 





RALLYING FOR 




Most people living in communities near 
Heathrow Airport support its expansion 1 



Find out more 

www.backheathrow.org 

^he latest independent polling shows 60% of local residents, expressing an opinion supported expansion. The research, the first since the Airports 
Commission made a unanimous recommendation that Heathrow should expand, highlights a strong level of local support in the constituencies surveyed. 
The polling organisation Populus interviewed 12,004 residents from Spelthorne, Richmond Park, Brentford & Isleworth, Feltham & Heston, Windsor, 
Ealing North, Ealing Southall, Uxbridge & South Ruislip, Slough, Hayes & Harlington, Beaconsfield. 







MEMORANDUM 



To; All Employees Date: January 12 t 1978 

Kouaton Office 

t From: Edward Hike Davis 



I swear, but since 1 am the owner of this company, that 
is my privilege, and this privilege is not to be Interpreted as 
the same for any employee. That differentiates me from you , and 
X want to keep it that way. There will be absolutely no swearing* 
by any employee, male or female* in this office, ever. 
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‘So wonderful, so magical, 
so joyous’ 

Mark Mason 

More Letters of Note: Correspondence 
Deserving of a Wider Audience 

by Shaun Usher 

Canongate Unbound, £30, pp. 384, 

ISBN 9781782114543 
Spectator Bookshop, £25 

This book is a serious bit of kit. Its hard 
covers measure 28.9 by 21 centimetres, and 
it weighs 1.62 kilograms — 324,000 times 
the amount of valium, we learn on page 
98, that Tom Clancy needed to appear on 
Good Morning America (‘Sorry to wimp 
out, but, shit, I was scared’). The illustra- 
tions are beautiful. Very often they are sim- 
ply the letters themselves (don’t worry about 
handwriting, there are transcripts too), but 
sometimes they reference the content. For 
instance a photograph of butterflies accom- 
panies the biologist Rachel Carson’s letter 
about watching said creatures with a friend.. 
The butterflies were on their final migration, 
and Carson was dying of cancer: ‘a happy 
spectacle. . . when any living thing has come 
to the end of its life cycle we accept that end 
as natural.’ 

Shaun Usher started his ‘Letters of Note’ 
blog in 2009. The door on which he knocked 
wasn’t so much open as hanging off its hing- 
es. You can see this in his vast Twitter follow- 
ing, the six-figure sales for his first book and 
the live shows at which that book’s contents 
were performed. Now he has produced a 
sequel. Dipping into it at random (you don’t 
read a book like this from the beginning — 
that would only remind you it has to end), 
you realise why written communication will 
always be important. A letter gives you time 
to think. As Rachel Carson herself phrases it, 
the thought was something ‘I can write better 
than say’. Then there’s the distance you gain: 
Dorothy Parker sends her editor a telegram 
instead of telephoning because ‘I can’t look 
you in the voice’. 

Writing also aids deception. Jessica Mit- 
ford’s parents only let her leave Britain 
because a friend had invited her to France — 
it later transpired that Mitford had faked the 
letter, and was off to the Spanish civil war. 
Then again, a handwritten letter can reveal 
uncertainty. For some reason John Lennon 
feels the need, in the course of asking Eric 
Clapton whether he’ll join the Plastic Ono 
Band, to change ‘of late’ to ‘lately’. 

Sign-offs are a particular fascination. The 
filmmaker Hollis Frampton offers the Muse- 
um of Modern Art ‘Benedictions’. Spike Mil- 
ligan takes his leave of George Harrison with 
‘Love, light and peace’. Che Guevara’s final 
words to his children (the letter was to be 
read only in the event of his death) are ‘A 
great big kiss and a hug from Papa’. Alan 



Turing, shortly to plead guilty to homosexual 
acts, is ‘Yours in distress’, while Marge Simp- 
son’s elegant rebuke to First Lady Barbara 
Bush for some disparaging comments about 
her family ends ‘With great respect’. 

Even where the sign-off is a standard 
one, what sits above it can vary hugely. ‘Sin- 
cerely’ follows both Samuel Goldwyn’s con- 
gratulations to Walt Disney: ‘You have made 
a great many pictures, Walt. . . But you have 
never made one so wonderful, so magical, so 
joyous, so completely the fulfilment of eve- 
rything a great motion picture should be as 
MARY POPPINS’; and Hunter S. Thompson’s 
instructions on behalf of Rolling Stone mag- 
azine to Anthony Burgess: ‘You lazy cock- 
sucker. I want that Thinkpiece on my desk 
by Labor Day. . . Your type is a dime a dozen 
around here, Burgess, and I’m fucked if I’m 
going to stand for it any longer.’ 

Some of the best correspondence, as with 
Che’s farewell, involves children. Kurt Von- 
negut sets a high school class the task of writ- 
ing poems, which he insists must rhyme: ‘No 
fair tennis without a net.’ Days after Adolf 
Hitler’s death Lieutenant Richard Helms 
spookily uses one of the dictator’s headed 
postcards to write to his three-year-old son: 
‘The man who might have written on this 
card once controlled Europe... Today he is 
dead, his memory dispised [sic], his country 
in ruins... But thousands died that it might 
be so. The price for ridding society of bad is 
always high. Love, Daddy.’ 

Two children who wrote to adults under- 
go strikingly similar experiences. Nine-year- 
old Anthony Hollander sought advice from 
the Blue Peter presenters of 1973 on how to 
make a living person: ‘A list of what I need. . . 



model of a heart split in half... tools for 
stitches’. Howard Cruse (13 in 1957) asked 
Dr Seuss how to become a cartoonist. He 
grew up to do just that, while Hollander grew 
up to pioneer the implanting of artificially 
grown windpipes into humans. Both men 
looked back on the encouraging replies they 
received, and highlighted the same crucial 
element. As Cruse put it to Seuss: ‘You gave 
me a valuable gift: you took me seriously.’ 

If you don’t find at least something that 
interests you in this book you are not a 
proper human being. (And unless you find 
almost all of it gripping I can’t imagine hav- 
ing a conversation with you.) Even the letter 
that forbids further letters is brilliant. Kath- 
erine Mansfield tells her husband’s mistress 
to cut out the love notes: ‘Please do not make 
me have to write to you again. I do not like 
scolding people and I simply hate having to 
teach them manners.’ 



The reluctant martyr 

David Crane 

Edmund Campion: A Scholarly Life 

by Gerard Kilroy 
Ashgate, £80, pp. 458, 

ISBN 9781409401513 
Spectator Bookshop, £75 

Martyrdom, these days, does not get a good 
press. Fifty years ago English Catholics could 
take a ghoulish pride in the suffering of their 
16th-century Tyburn heroes, but in a western 
world that has learned to be wary of extrem- 
ist talk of ‘holy war’ or the intoxicating 
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OFFER 



®degra|rf) wine from Waitrose 




SAVE UP TO 1/3 ON WARMING REDS 



As the trees bronze and the weather cools, we're offering you a helping hand to choose the perfect wines for autumn dishes, 
with up to one third off warming reds. The expert Telegraph Wine from Waitrose buying team, which includes four Masters of 
Wine, has hand-picked three bestselling favourites. Order now and enjoy richly sumptuous flavours, ideal for succulent roasts 
and fireside sipping. This offer ends on November 3, 2015. Mix your own case today at wine.telegraph.co.uk 
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Santa Julia Malbec 

Supple, juicy, versatile Malbec from an 

excellent producer 

Was £7.99 Now £5.99 

6 bottle case £35.94 (save £12) 
12 bottle case £71.88 (save £24) 






Baron des Tours Medoc 
Great-value, high-quality Bordeaux with 
black fruit flavour 



I 

Arc du Rhone Chateauneuf-du-Pape 
Deliciously ripe and full red 




Was £11.99 Now £7.99 

6 bottle case £47.94 (save £24) 
12 bottle case £95.88 (save £48) 



Was £20.99 Now £13.99 

6 bottle case £83.94 (save £42) 
12 bottle case £167.88 (save £84) 



A pretty, smooth and approachable Malbec 
with partial and subtle oak ageing, leaving the 
emphasis on the spice, damson and black 
cherry flavours. Enjoy with pasta or try with 
oriental dishes. 



Baron des Tours is an elegant, medium- 
bodied claret from the gravel vineyards of the 
Medoc. It's a blend of predominantly Cabernet 
Sauvignon, which lends it a lovely 
blackcurrant edge. 



Smooth in texture and laced with the savoury- 
sweet spice of black pepper and touches of 
herbal notes, this rich Chateauneuf is ripe and 
full-flavoured. 



Order online at wine.telegraph.co.uk 



Call us on 0333 234 0536 
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visions of the martyr’s crown that fuelled the 
prayers of England’s young exile priests — 
‘the supreme privilege, of which only divine 
grace could make them worthy’, as Evelyn 
Waugh put it — somehow makes for less 
comfortable reading. 

It is hard to know whether the modern 
jihadist has given us an unwelcome insight 
into the past or disabled us from understand- 
ing it, and yet what is certainly true is that 
Queen Elizabeth I’s government saw these 
priests pretty much as governments now see 
terrorists. In 1570, that bleakest of saintly 
popes Pius V excommunicated Elizabeth, 
and from the moment that his papal bull 
released English Catholics from their duty 
of loyalty, every returning priest — blame- 
less or guilty — was viewed as a political trai- 
tor and treated with a savagery that remains 
a permanent stain on English history. 

If there was a strong streak of paranoia 
running through all this, England’s Golden 
Age did not feel very golden at the time, and 
men like Burghley and Walsingham were 
not paranoid for nothing. Catholic histori- 
ans have always been keen to trash the testi- 
mony of government spies as worthless lies, 
and yet if you ignore the statements of crea- 
tures like Munday, Sledd, Parry or the reptil- 
ian George ‘Iscariot’ Elyot, the unarguable 
fact remains that for 30 turbulent years every 
threat, rebellion, invasion scare and assassi- 
nation plot against the Queen was the work 
of English Catholics at home and the English 
Catholic church in exile. 

Whichever it was that came first, perse- 
cution or treason — each fed off the other 
in a spiralling pattern of violence — it was 
a Catholic rebellion in Ireland that in 1581 
doomed by association the most brilliantly 
gifted, charismatic and least wilful of Eng- 
lish martyrs. In many ways Edmund Campi- 
on might seem no different from his fellow 
priests who suffered with him, but if ever a 
man was born for life and not the butcher’s 
block — born to preach in the open and not 
in secret, to grace colleges and courts and not 
the Tower, to be one of the adornments of 
his age and not a bloody show for a Tyburn 
mob — it was Edmundus Campianus Anglus 
Londinensis, as he loyally and proudly styled 
himself. 

While the broad outlines of Campion’s 
life — the ‘Godly’ Protestant childhood, the 
glittering Oxford career, conversion, exile, 
and his return to torture, trial and death — 
are familiar enough, they have never been 
traced in such detail as here. There must 
always be a temptation for a biographer to 
shape the life of any martyr with its end firm- 
ly in sight, but in showing just how little Cam- 
pion sought that fate, or even how little of 
his life as a scholar and priest of European 
renown can have seemed a preparation for 
it, Gerard Kilroy has freed his subject from 
hagiography to produce the most historically 
convincing, powerful and humanly engaging 
portrait we have. 




A depiction of the martyred Edmund Campion 
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Eighty years ago Evelyn Waugh called 
for a scholarly biography of Campion, 
and this is it. Kilroy is not the author 
to mollycoddle his readers, and if you 
have momentarily forgotten what the 16th- 
century Bohemian Utraquists believed in 
you’ll have to rummage in the index for 
a clue. He can, too, swamp his narrative in 
detail and just sometimes — understandably 
enough, given his subject — sacrifice balance 
to partisan indignation. For a more neutral 
account of the ugly war between Elizabeth’s 
government spies and the network of Catho- 
lic gentry and priests who plotted against the 
state, Stephen Alford’s The Watchers is pos- 
sibly a better bet. For a general study of the 
Catholic martyrs of Elizabeth’s reign, Alice 
Hogge’s God’s Secret Agents is the more 
obviously accessible. Yet for anyone who is 
interested in understanding the religious and 
political context that framed Campion’s life 
or what it was that made him such a crucial 
figure to both sides in the propaganda war 
between Catholics and Protestants, Kilroy is 
the answer. 



Black October in Brighton 

John Preston 

High Dive 

by Jonathan Lee 
Heinemann, £16.99, pp. 373, 

ISBN 9780434023370 
Spectator Bookshop, £14.99 

Sadly, I can’t see it catching on, but one of 
the notable things about Jonathan Lee’s new 
novel is that it features a fleeting appearance 
by John Redwood. The late Geoffrey Howe 
is there too, distractedly eating fishcakes as 
he holds forth on the difference between 
humans and animals. Redwood, Howe and 



the rest of Mrs Thatcher’s Cabinet have gath- 
ered in Brighton’s Grand Hotel on the eve of 
the Tory conference in October 1984. 

In Belfast, Dan, one of the Provisional 
IRA’s brightest young stars, has been given 
the job of helping real-life bomber Patrick 
Magee plant the device that would kill five 
people — there has always been specula- 
tion that Magee had an accomplice who 
was never caught. This, though, is no Day 
of the Jackal retread. Lee’s fictional re- 
creation of the events leading up to the 
bombing concentrates on the lives — often 
the inner lives — of his three protagonists: 
Dan, the bomber, Moose, the deputy manag- 
er of the Grand, and his 18-year-old daugh- 
ter, Freya. 

What’s clear straight away is how good 
Lee is on character — above all on their 
rueful flashes of self-knowledge. Moose 
is a terrific creation, a man once described 
as Brighton’s best young sportsman. Thirty 
years on, with his dreams of glory gone, he 
spends his days carefully arranging his tie so 
that it conceals the ‘Deputy’ on his ‘Deputy 
General Manager’ badge, sorting out end- 
less tiny disasters in the hotel — semen on 
the curtains, a guest concussed by a falling 
showerhead — and trying to pacify the chef, 
Harry, whose signature dish of ‘Strawberry 
risotto topped with Parmegiano Stardust’ 
would be enough to make anyone go on hun- 
ger strike. 

When Moose secures a block booking 
for 150 rooms his future looks as bright as 
it is secure. But of course it’s not to be; mur- 
der and mutilation lie just around the cor- 
ner. As well as being good on character, Lee 
has a memorable — and generally unforced 
— turn of phrase: the ‘wind-swollen trees’, 
the ‘awful embroidery’ of the dying Bobby 
Sands’s ribcage. He can be very funny too; 
there’s a wonderfully wrought scene here 
when Moose has to look after a three-year- 
old boy called Engelbert. 

Where Lee’s less good is on plot. There’s 
too much backstory, the focus tends to drift 
and the ending — in which the explosion at 
the Grand is cross-cut with Dan’s own house 
in Belfast being firebombed — feels far too 
formulaic. Yet the faults of High Dive are 
mainly faults of ambition rather than the lack 
of it. This is Lee’s third novel and he’s plainly 
determined to break new ground with each 
one. His first, Who is Mr Satoshi?, was set in 
Tokyo; the second, Joy, traced the last day in 
the life of a successful young lawyer. 

Personally, I can forgive a book a lot 
which so deftly captures the boorishness of 
a Tory conference — ‘Where are your other 
cognacs?’ one incredulous brute bellows 
at the barman — and has a nerve-stricken 
Moose addressing Keith Joseph as ‘Your 
Excellency’. Joseph’s reaction is pretty good 
too: ‘Keith Joseph stared at him, a face full 
of tortured intensity. His features thinned 
into a wince and he wiped the wince with a 
conference-blue napkin.’ 
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ARTS 

The listener 

Jenny McCartney talks to unstoppable literary force Colm Toibin 
about loss, priests and half-said things 



^ "V T o matter what I’m writing,’ says 
Colm Toibin, ‘someone ends up 
JL ^1 getting abandoned. Or some- 
one goes. No matter what I’m trying to do it 
comes in.’ It’s a reflection, he says, of his own 
consciousness. It makes ‘its way into every- 
thing’. 

If Toibin is on close terms with the ache 
of loss, few writers have put it to such ele- 
gant use. He is in the midst of a period of 
roaring success: we are sitting in a hotel in 
Soho, talking about the new film of his 2009 
novel Brooklyn , which has the lure and pain 
of leaving Ireland and family at its heart. 

Its heroine is Eilis Lacey, a young woman 
in the 1950s who is helped by an emigrant 
priest, Father Flood, to leave her home in 
Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford, for a fresh start 
in New York. The book has translated well, 
with a screenplay by Nick Hornby carrying 
its potent mixture of sadness, exhilaration 
and sly wit to the cinema. 

The film was shot in Enniscorthy, where 
Toibin himself grew up, and will be screened 
there at the end of this month. Is he nerv- 
ous? ‘No, I’m easy about it. It’s relaxed. 
There’s no downside. I have a house on the 
strand. I go into Enniscorthy sometimes, the 
farmers’ market on a Saturday, but all those 
relationships between writers and towns 
have really changed. Now it’s “write what- 
ever you like.” ’ Ireland is less touchy now 
than in the old days, when Irish writers such 
as John McGahern and Edna O’Brien were 
powerfully denounced by the clergy. 

Today, at 60, Toibin — who could not 
read until the age of nine and as a child 
spoke with a bad stammer — seems an 
unstoppable literary force, an international 
man of letters. His permanent home is Ire- 
land, where he has the Enniscorthy place 
and also a townhouse in Dublin. He has 
joked that his greatest fear is that ‘Ireland 
will eat me’, but he frequently escapes its 
jaws. ‘These days I can kind of go where I 
like. I teach in Columbia University, my boy- 



friend is in Los Angeles, and then there’s 
home.’ All the while, he is producing essays, 
novels and criticism — the most recent 
is a study of the American poet Elizabeth 
Bishop — to waves of acclaim. 

Still, there is no pomposity: I get the 
impression that the rush of ideas in his head 
leaves little room for it. He speaks quick- 
ly but with emphatic deliberation, and his 
face is both watchful and memorable, the 
kind you might glimpse meaningfully illu- 
minated by candlelight in a period drama: 
it is seamed and solid, with strong eyebrows 
and a heavy jaw, but his expressions are as 
mercurial as the weather off the Irish coast. 

I met him briefly some years ago out- 
side a bookshop in north London, and had 
thought perhaps I might remind him of it, 
but when I shake his hand it is the very first 
thing he mentions: time, place, company, all 
exact. He clearly has a razor-sharp memory, 
which allows him to fillet his own life for his 
novels: the scene in Brooklyn in which Eilis 
is the only passenger eating on her transat- 
lantic crossing — too naive to realise sea- 
sickness will be imminent — was inspired, 
for example, by ‘a boat journey: Mallorca 
to Barcelona. I’m the only guy eating in the 
restaurant. All the Catalans know there’s a 
storm coming, I don’t.’ 

Growing up, he was surrounded by the 
showy chatter of aunts and older sisters — 
hence, perhaps, his unusual mastery of the 
thought processes of female characters. 
‘They talked, they never let silence happen. 
They would never talk about what was on 
their mind, but they could talk about clothes, 
about anything. I first heard the story of 
Brooklyn from them, just about a girl who 
had come home and taken off her ring.’ In 
contrast, ‘the men could be grumpy and say 
very little’ — he assumes a comically taci- 
turn look as he imitates them — ‘Turn down 
that television!’ 

As a boy, Toibin studied the adults 
around him more carefully than they knew, 




noting what they said and what they didn’t. 
‘You learn this is all about some sort of per- 
formance, you need to see through it.’ Mak- 
ing sense of adult mysteries became a matter 
of psychological survival: there was a dam- 
aging period when his father was ill in hos- 
pital, and the eight-year-old Colm and his 
younger brother were dispatched without 
explanation to live for several months with 
relatives. His father, a teacher, died when he 
was 12, a cataclysmic event rarely spoken of 
thereafter (described in his novel Nora Web- 
ster , but told from the viewpoint of a charac- 
ter similar to his own mother). 

One of his themes is how people absorb 
a tragedy and alter themselves in its after- 
math. Did the shock of his father’s death 
— the feeling of suddenly standing alone — 
somehow spur him on? ‘No matter what I 
do I’m driven. I take on too much work and 
I finish it and I deliver. I have a funny work 
ethic. I always had. It comes out of some 
deep insecurity. You’re not going to have an 
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Domhnall Gleeson as 
Jim Farrell and Saoirse 
Ronan as Eilis in 
‘ Brooklyn ’ 



argument with your father and then settle 
into your life. There’s no shadow.’ 

Irish society is still intimate enough for 
intellectual and political arguments to mat- 
ter fiercely, which is fruitful for a writer 
(many leave its shores, desperate for space, 
only to find that in space no one can hear 
you scream). Despite his travels, there’s a 
sense that only Ireland could have forged 
Toibfn, with his fascination for layers and 
contradictions. He has a stubborn tender- 
ness for the outsider and the pariah, a tough 
reluctance to join any self-righteous ‘bully 
group’, as he calls it. He thinks that might 
partly stem from his own experience. ‘It’s 
popular to be gay now, but for a long time 
it wasn’t.’ 

Although he has written excoriatingly 
in essays about clerical child abuse in Ire- 
land — that ‘many of those of us who were 
brought up in the Church now know that 
we listened to sermons on how to conduct 
our lives from men who were child molest- 



ers’ — he has avoided sweeping condemna- 
tion of the priesthood in fiction. In the novel 
Brooklyn , Father Flood is a decent man. 
‘That’s very conscious. I became very inter- 
ested in those emigrant priests. They worked 
tirelessly in that way.’ 

Toibm’s grandfather was in the old IRA, 
and his father in Fianna Fail, but he has 

Toibm’s greatest fear is that 
‘Ireland will eat me’ 

never relaxed into comfortable prejudices: 
during the grim tit-for-tat violence of the 
Troubles, he sought out the stories of ordi- 
nary Ulster Protestants as well as Catholics. 
While walking along the Irish border in the 
mid-1980s for a book of reportage, he spent 
time with Alan Black, the sole survivor of 
the 1976 Kingsmill massacre in which 11 
Protestant workers were taken from their 
minibus by an IRA gang, lined up and shot. 
‘We went out and his son was learning to 



drive. And I thought, all of the other fathers 
didn’t get to do this.’ 

What does he miss when he is away from 
Ireland? ‘I miss the sky, the weather, the 
landscape. The soft look. The half-said thing. 
Where I’m from in Wexford the people will 
say very little and you’ll have to find out 
what happened if you want to know.’ 

He tells me the story of how, when he 
was away, a nearby house partly crumbled 
into the sea due to coastal erosion. When 
he returned ‘someone said to me about 
the people who lived there: “Ah, they went 
into the village” but he wouldn’t tell me the 
house had fallen into the sea. I had to go and 
check that for myself.’ 

Toibfn clearly enjoys it now, the game of 
‘the half-said thing’. After all these years, a 
brimming silence feels like home. Even for 
a lifelong listener, it still leaves room for dis- 
covery. 



Brooklyn is in cinemas from 6 November. 
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Opera 

Losing the plot 

Alexandra Coghlan 

Werther 

English Touring Opera, until 18 November 

The Tales of Hoffmann 

English Touring Opera, until 21 November 



There are some things the French do better 
than everyone else. Cheese, military defeats 
and extra-marital affairs are a given, but 
what about opera? English Touring Opera’s 
autumn tour sets out a tasting plate of the 
nation’s Romantic finest, hoping to per- 
suade audiences that there’s more to France 
than just Carmen. Debussy’s delicate trage- 
dy Pelleas et Melisande sits between the fra- 
grant melodies of Offenbach’s The Tales of 
Hoffmann and the Armagnac-soaked pas- 
sions of Massenet’s Werther. It’s a typically 
wide-ranging programme from this small 
company, but one whose compromises inev- 
itably equal its ambitions. 

While the ambition is spread pretty even- 
ly across the three works, the lion’s share of 
the compromise falls to Werther — Mass- 
enet’s heady adaptation of Goethe’s The 
Sorrows of Young Werther. It’s a work that 
suffers from the classic epistolary-novel syn- 
drome of too much emotion hanging off too 
little plot. 

With a full orchestra to support its dra- 
matic fragility, the opera musters a sub- 
Wagnerian impetus, music emerging freely 
from feeling without the artifice of set-piece 
arias and ensembles. By stripping it of its 
harmonic soft furnishings and cramming 
it into the musical bedsit of just a quartet 
of instruments (violin, cello, clarinet and 
piano), ETO and director Oliver Platt have 
reduced a domestic tragedy to a kitchen- 
sink squabble. 

But John Osborne this is not, and nei- 
ther Matthias Klaes’s programme note nor 
Oliver Townsend’s relentlessly realist 1950s 
set can make it so. Retired magistrate Le 
Bailli (Michael Druiett) and his family live 
in implausible poverty in an unchanging 
domestic interior that must, at whim, also 
serve for street scenes (it’s all to do with 
where characters enter from). It’s about as 
clear in performance as it is in explanation, 
and is further complicated by the band per- 
forming on stage (somewhere between the 
sink and the Christmas tree), obscuring the 
English text the lack of surtitles makes so 
essential. 

An odd decision to use Massenet’s own 
arrangement, which recasts Werther as a 
baritone rather than a tenor, adds to the pre- 
vailing gloom, denying us the music’s giddy, 
passionate heights without really offering 
much in their place. Ed Ballard does his best 
with what little he’s given, but a pair of Schu- 



bert specs and a side-parting do nothing to 
champion his romantic cause against Simon 
Wallfisch’s swaggering Albert — a GI with 
a sexy smoking habit and a much brighter, 
more projected baritone. 

Carolyn Dobbin’s Charlotte is warmly 
sung but too matronly to make anything but 
awkwardness of Werther’s fumbling seduc- 
tions (would this bookish lover really grope 
his idolised and idealised beloved quite 
so vigorously?), leaving Lauren Zolezzi’s 
Sophie (bell-clear and beautifully sung) as 
the sole point of laughter and light. Young 
Werther certainly had his sorrows, but I 
doubt even Goethe intended them to be as 
unremitting as this. 

Relief is at hand, however, in the form 
of James Bonas’s The Tales of Hoffmann. 
The steel-capped comedy of Offenbach’s 
final, phantasmagorical opera is a tricky 
ask, demanding both gleeful delight and a 
real sense of danger if it is to come off. Cut- 
ting this unwieldy score back to its abso- 
lute shortest (the show runs at under three 
hours), Bonas still manages to retain both, 
while a superb young cast brings all possible 
energy to this transgressive romp of a pro- 
duction. 

Bonas takes his cue from Offenbach’s 
score — a magpie-nest of musical quota- 

I doubt even Goethe intended 
Werther s sorrows to be as 
unremitting as this 

tions — and crowds his 1920s, silent-movie 
setting with visual references. Dr Miracle 
(Warwick Fyfe) becomes a long-fingered, 
cape-tossing Nosferatu, while Adam Tun- 
nicliffe’s Spalanzani channels Metropolis' s 
mad inventor Rotwang. The poet Hoff- 
mann’s beloved Stella (played in each of her 
incarnations by the soprano Ilona Domnich) 
is, of course, a movie star. Her three perso- 
nas — child-innocent, artist, whore — come 
to the fore in starring roles in three different 
films, each an atmospheric miniature thanks 
to Townsend’s nimble designs. 

Sam Furness’s Hoffmann is tireless. 




‘ Simon is becoming so violent during sex that 
I’m worried he may break the computer.’ 



Flinging himself with Romantic rapture at 
Offenbach’s endless supply of melodies, this 
exciting young tenor, by turns deftly comic 
(‘Kleinzach’) and sustainedly lyrical (‘C’est 
une chanson d’amour’), proves himself a 
vocal chameleon to match his shifting lover. 
Fyfe makes a fine nemesis, with a wild top to 
the voice that lends real and growing menace 
to the Coppelius/Miracle/Dappertutto trio 
of villains, playing off Adam Tunnicliffe’s 
lovely open tenor (Spalanzani, Pitichinac- 
cio) and Louise Mott’s knowing Nicklausse/ 
Muse. Only Domnich doesn’t quite master 
the vocal reinvention of her many roles — a 
little too effortful as the automaton Olym- 
pia, though finding an appealing fragility for 
Antonia. 

With conductor Philip Sunderland’s 
orchestra (a positively Straussian 11 players 
compared with Werther’s quartet) restored 
to its rightful place in the pit, there’s a sense 
that all’s right with ETO’s operatic world 
again here, of ambition once again outpac- 
ing limited resources. Such is the wonder of 
this Little Opera Company That Could that 
you can catch Hoffmann and Pelleas (and 
yes, even Werther if you’re determined) 
anywhere in the UK from Buxton to Exe- 
ter over the next three weeks. When was the 
last time anyone could say that of three such 
challenging works? 



Theatre 
Joint account 

Lloyd Evans 



The Wars of the Roses: Henry VI 

Rose Theatre, in rep until 31 October 

A Wolf in Snakeskin Shoes 

Tricycle Theatre, until 14 November 

Playground 

Old Red Lion, until 7 November 



The RSC’s The Wars of the Roses solves a 
peculiar literary problem. Shakespeare’s 
earliest history plays are entitled Henry VI 
parts (I), (II) and (III), which is thought to 
put people off. If you see one why not see 
ah? If you miss the opener will the sequels 
confuse you? The solution is to condense 
the material and to reconfigure it as a single 
theatrical event. The result is a revelation. 
Here we have Shakespeare at his freest 
and most exuberant cramming the stage 
with every blockbusting trick he can con- 
trive. Sex, battles, conspiracies, sword fights, 
gorings, cuckoldings, lynchings, behead- 
ings. And there’s a constant stream of jibes 
aimed at the faithless French. The action 
opens with the death of Henry V. His suc- 
cessor, Henry VI, is a dreamy wimp who 
wants the warring barons to embrace love, 
peace and understanding. Fat chance. While 
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Geoffrey Key 



Fallen Figure, 1991 



oil 41 x 53 cms 16x21 ins 



In many ways Key's signature post-cubistic style is changing the face of Northern contemporary 
art, reflecting the region's shift from industry to urban affluence. Now found in collections 
from Geneva to Beijing, his works have recently set record prices for Northern painting. 

Spotlight exhibition of 16 selected works 26th October - 6th November 2015 

Geoffrey Key is represented internationally by Messum's 

Messum’s 



28 Cork Street, London W1S 3NG Tel: +44 (0)20 7437 5545 info@messums.com 
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they prepare to manipulate their hopeless 
new master, the scene changes to France 
where we meet the arrogant but likeable 
Dauphin and the visionary Joan of Arc. She 
couldn’t be further from the preachy exhi- 
bitionist created by Bernard Shaw. Imogen 
Daines plays her as a spiky sex bomb with 
a milkmaid’s purring accent. At her first 
encounter with the Dauphin she responds 
to his schoolboy pranks by pulling a sword 
on him and nearly cutting his head off. They 
launch into battle together and after wal- 
loping the English they celebrate with an 
all-night sex marathon. 

Henry meanwhile needs a wife to pro- 
vide him with an heir. Enter Joely Richard- 
son as the penniless but beautiful Margaret, 
a refugee princess, who allows herself to be 
seduced by the handsome baddie Suffolk. To 
increase his influence at court Suffolk palms 
Margaret off on the weedy king and within 
weeks she’s expecting a child. Is it Suffolk’s? 
Probably. When their romance ends in trag- 
edy, Margaret overcomes her grief and sets 
about building herself a position of unas- 
sailable power at court. Joely Richardson 
is brilliant as the demurely erotic Margaret. 
Alex Waldmann’s Henry is a charming fop 
who learns with painful slowness to acquire 

The real star of The Wars of the Roses 
is the script 

some moral fibre and to assume his political 
responsibilities. Andrew Woodall plays the 
doomed Lord Protector with a wonderful 
tincture of melancholy and humour. But the 
real star here is the script. 

A Wolf in Snakes kin Shoes is an update 
of Moliere’s Tartuffe. Writer Marcus Gard- 
ley is no friend of concision. His central 
character is a corrupt southern preacher 
named The Righteous Reverend Prelate 
Prophetic Apostle Tardimus Tito Jermaine 
Toof (Toof, for short). We first meet Toof in a 
secluded room as he tries to seduce a blonde 
worshipper. T cannot get to the deeper sin 
unless these hands touch bare skin.’ Does 
he expect her to undress? ‘Yes,’ he says, 
‘that’s why they call me a man of the cloth.’ 
There’s a knock at the door. The half-naked 
girl hides under a table. In walks Toof’s wife 
on the warpath: ‘I smell blonde!’ Gardley’s 
dialogue is delivered in a pulsing, rhythmic 
language which he decorates with puns and 
rhymes. But the corny sex-farce plot seems 
way out of date. 

The blonde seduction scene is aban- 
doned and Toof moves on to a new target, a 
critically ill millionaire whose son, Gump- 
er, refuses to work for the family business 
because he’s gay. And, being gay, he wants 
to be an air-stewardess. Toof tries to cure 
Gumper with a weird religious ceremony 
which he declares a success. And Gump- 
er agrees. He’s no longer gay. But does he 
mean it? In a sketch show this material 
would barely pass muster but it works on 



stage, just about, because the cast are excel- 
lent and the script crackles with inventive 
frivolity. Director Indhu Rubasingham han- 
dles the farcical scenes with great assurance 
and yet the show is a puzzling disappoint- 
ment. Why take us on this strange tour of 
antique prejudice in the Bible belt? Visiting 
the sticks just to jeer at redneck parochial- 
ism strikes me as snobbery masquerading 
as sophistication. 

Playground is a comic murder-mystery 
set in a canal-side cafe in east London. A 
spate of child killings is being investigated 
by two young coppers who are so weird 
they could be suspects themselves. The 
investigation focuses on a group of psy- 
chiatric patients who meet to discuss the 
works of Enid Blyton. Could Danny, the 
loopy cleaner, be the murderer? Or Stuart, 
the charming tramp whose posh girlfriend 
Tamsin has devoted her life to bedding 
proles? There are offbeat laughs aplenty in 
this bizarre satirical cop show. And the kill- 
er’s identity is revealed to gasps of shock 
and relief. 



Exhibitions 
Repeat prescription 

Martin Gay ford 

Giacometti: Pure Presence 

National Portrait Gallery, until 10 January 
2016 



Soaring Flight: Peter Lanyon's 
Gliding Paintings 

Courtauld Gallery, until 17 January 2016 



One day in 1938 Alberto Giacometti saw a 
marvellous sight on his bedroom ceiling. It 
was ‘a thread like a spider’s web, but made 
of dust’, an object that was both ‘very, very 
fine’ and in constant motion, like a snake 
except that ‘no animal’, he thought, had ever 
made such movements: ‘light and sweeping 
and always different’. This was, you might 
say, a revelation of the beauty that lay in 
extreme thinness and fragility. 

In Giacometti: Pure Presence at the 
National Portrait Gallery you see that pro- 
cess of attenuation occurring, in different 
ways, again and again in his art. In a bronze 
bust of his younger brother Diego, from 
1955, the sitter’s upper body is substantial 
enough, but his head, with its angular pro- 
file, has become as slender as a blade. 

A painting of the writer Jean Genet 
from about the same time (1954-5) shows 
the sitter, his head relatively much small- 
er than his torso, apparently sunk to the 
bottom of a large, grey tank of space. All 
the mature work by Giacometti (1901-66), 
whether from life or not, was about the 
immense difficulty — as he saw it — of 
making a sculpture or painting that accu- 



rately pinned down what he saw when he 
looked at a model. 

It had not been like that at the start. The 
son of Giovanni Giacometti, a successful 
post-impressionist painter, young Alberto 
worked with precocious ease to begin with. 
The first exhibit, a bronze head of Diego, 
dates from 1914, when the artist was bare- 
ly in his teens. There followed a series of 
accomplished paintings and sculptures of 
himself and his family. But a few years later, 
it abruptly got harder, and stayed that way. 

Every day, almost every time he looked, 
it seemed to change. The most familiar faces, 
he complained, were the most difficult. The 
ever- faithful Diego was his first subject, and 
his last. At least, in this exhibition where 
the final work is a sculpture, ‘Diego Seated’ 
(1964-5), in which the figure seems to flicker 
and dissolve as the artist’s fingers kneaded 
the clay, again and again. 

In between those two sculpted portraits, 
Diego sat for thousands upon thousands of 
hours, but the process never became any 
easier. Sometimes Giacometti felt he had 
made a little progress, then it turned out he 
was wrong. Paul Moorhouse, the NPG cura- 
tor, aptly quotes Samuel Beckett, a friend of 
the artist, with his injunction to ‘fail again, 
fail better’. So he spent a lifetime attempt- 
ing to depict a small number of models 
— Diego, his wife Annette, his mother, a 
younger woman named Caroline — despite 
in his own view never remotely succeeding. 

Although the works in the exhibition are 
ostensibly portraits, they have little sense of 
individual personality, psychology or even 
appearance. The people seem more like 
everyman and everywoman, staring out. The 
subject is more, as Jean-Paul Sartre put it, 
‘pure presence’: another human being look- 
ing back at you. That, and the sheer impossi- 
bility of adequately fixing that experience in 
paint or clay. The result is that the exhibition 
is simultaneously repetitive and compelling. 
Giacometti was saying more or less the same 
thing, again and again, but with an intensity 
that never flags. 

No doubt he was in the grip of obsessive 
compulsions. His refusal to leave his tiny, 
comfortless studio — which he described as 
‘too small, just a hole’ — suggests as much. 
Giacometti’s existence, eternally attempting 
the unachievable, while dwelling in a sort of 
hermit’s cave, is a theme from Beckett — or 
perhaps a piece of performance art. 

Yet, however idiosyncratic he might 
seem, Giacometti was a hugely influential 
artist. This was because, more than anyone 
else in the years after the second world war, 
he demonstrated that — far from being tired 
and finished — figurative art remained chal- 
lenging, indeed dauntingly obdurate, but full 
of potential. 

This was a starting point for many artists 
of the post-war era. Frank Auerbach, about 
whom I wrote last week, is one. Another was 
Peter Lanyon, whose gliding paintings are 
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‘Bust of Annette', 1954, by Alberto Giacometti 



the subject of an excellent, small and sharply 
focused exhibition at the Courtauld Gallery: 
Soaring Flight. 

Lanyon (1918-64) is sometimes bundled 
with contemporaries in the St Ives group 
such as Patrick Heron, and his work regard- 
ed as ‘abstract’. The Courtauld show makes 
clear that, on the contrary, he was deter- 

Giacometti was saying more or less 
the same thing , again and again , but 
with an intensity that never flags 

minedly and explicitly a landscape painter 
or — as he liked to term his later pictures, 
which are the theme of the exhibition — an 
exponent of the ‘air scape’. 

Just like Giacometti, Lanyon was after 
something elusive. A painting such as ‘High 
Wind’ (1958) represents a real experience — 
being buffeted by gusts of turbulent air. But 
it manages to do so without reproducing any 



identifiable object. Thus it is not exactly rep- 
resentational, but scarcely abstract either. It 
powerfully transmits the feeling of standing 
in a swirling gale. 

A year after he painted this, Lanyon 
took — quite literally — to the air himself. 
He started gliding, and, until he was killed 
as the result of an accident at only 46, many 
of his paintings were about the experience 
of flight. 

They are big canvases that envelop you, 
giving the impression that you are surround- 
ed by clouds and thermals. There is no fixed 
viewpoint. In ‘Rosewall’ (1960) the sky is 
all around the edges of the canvas, and the 
green Cornish land in the middle. Somehow, 
this gives a more vivid sense of atmospher- 
ic turmoil and vertigo — Lanyon suffered 
from a fear of heights — than any more 
photographic depiction could. You leave 
convinced that Lanyon was the master of a 
distinctive genre: aerial art. 



Cinema 

Heart of darkness 

Deborah Ross 

Listen to Me Marlon 

15, Key Cities 



Listen to Me Marlon is a documentary por- 
trait of Marlon Brando that has him bur- 
bling into your ear for 102 minutes, but if 
you have to have someone burbling in your 
ear for 102 minutes — and there is no law 
saying it’s obligatory — you could do a lot 
worse. 

This isn’t one of your regular documen- 
taries. There are no talking heads, and it’s 
not blah-blah-blah and then he did this and 
then he did that and then his BMI got ridic- 
ulous, and so on. Instead, it is based on the 
hundreds of hours of personal audio tapes 
Brando made in his lifetime, which haven’t 
been heard until now, and which were 
uncovered by film-maker Stevan Riley, 
who wrote, directed and edited. (Accord- 
ing to Riley, Brando preferred to speak his 
thoughts rather than write them down in 
diary form as he was severely dyslexic.) So, 
rather than a biography, it’s more a journey 
into Brando’s troubled mind (his own heart 
of darkness?) as he reflects, rages, despairs, 
questions, casts himself as victim (always), 
rejects the PR game — ‘I did not want to 
lie at the feet of the American public and 
let them enter my soul’ — and attempts to 
self-soothe. 

Some of the cassette tapes are labelled 
‘self-hypnosis’ and have Marlon encourag- 
ing Marlon to ‘let go, let go’ and stop stuffing 
his face quite so much. ‘Listen to me, Mar- 
lon,’ he says. ‘Think of all the good things 
you like to eat, like apple pie and ice-cream 
and brownies and milk. But you must not eat 
them quite so often.’ Marlon talks to himself 
about himself. Whatever else, I don’t think 
you could ever say Marlon wasn’t sufficient- 
ly interested in Marlon. 

His voice is played over home movies, 
photographs, vintage television footage, 
film clips. It is not chronological, in the same 
way that thoughts are not chronological, are 
always slipping between the present and 
the past, but it covers most of the ground. 
There’s Brando remembering his childhood, 
as blighted by a mother who was the town 
drunk and a father who was cold and vio- 
lent. There’s Brando as a young man, with 
those electrifying good looks, and deliver- 
ing the electrifying performances that cut 
through decades of screen mannerisms and 
changed film acting for ever. (That said, he 
describes his performance in On the Water- 
front as ‘embarrassing’.) 

We see him playing the PR game in the 
days he did play the PR game; when he 
would hit on female journalists (so flirty!) 
and would appear alongside his father for 
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Electrifying: Marlon Brando as a young man 



the TV cameras, affecting a friendliness that 
never existed. ‘Hypocrite’, we hear him hiss. 

Riley uses the images either to back 
up what Brando is saying or as a counter- 
point. Or he makes psychoanalytic associa- 
tions, as when we cut from Brando talking 
about his father, who seems to have much 
to answer for — ‘he used to slap me around, 
for no good reason’ — to that moment in 
A Streetcar Named Desire when his Stan- 
ley Kowalski pounds the kitchen table and 
Vivien Leigh’s Blanche DuBois all but 
jumps out of her skin. (‘I hate that kind of a 
guy,’ he says of Kowalski. ‘I absolutely hate 
that person.’) 

It is genuinely fascinating to hear him 
talk about the work. He describes having to 
audition for The Godfather as ‘demeaning’ 



but ‘I needed a part at that time.’ Bertoluc- 
ci, he says, drew such a truthful perfor- 
mance from him in Last Tango in Paris 
that he felt violated, as if something had 
been stolen from him. And he rails against 
Francis Ford Coppola, who ‘dumped on 
me’ after Apocalypse Now (by saying he’d 
arrived on set without knowing his lines 
and was spectacularly obese) whereas, in 
fact, he rewrote that film, from top to bot- 
tom, ‘and I saved it’. He is often delusional 
as well as self-pitying. 

Although the film was made with the 
approval of Brando’s estate, it does not 
shrink from the womanising, the lurid per- 
sonal tragedies (especially regarding his own 
children: one was convicted of murder, one 
committed suicide) and the tragic final years, 



when he was fat, mumbled, refused Oscars 
and had to have his lines fed to him through 
an earpiece. (I blame his father.) Bringing it 
all together is a triumph of editing, although 
Riley does employ some annoying tics, as 
when he fills any downtime with visuals of 
billowing sheer curtains or wind chimes, and 
as when he employs a disembodied Bran- 
do head, which the actor himself had made 
from digital scans in the 1980s, and which is 
just distractingly creepy. 

Do we understand Brando better by the 
end? Not really, but his unfettered thoughts 
are what matter rather than any destination, 
and as a portrait of someone searching for 
the truth about himself and not especially 
getting anywhere — who ever does? — this 
feels unusually intimate. It’s burbling at its 
most compelling. And, like I said, you could 
do a lot worse. 



Radio 
The others 

Kate Chisholm 



‘I’ve never met a human being who doesn’t 
appreciate being listened to, being taken 
seriously,’ said Asbjorn Rachlew, the Norwe- 
gian homicide detective who one afternoon 
in the summer of 2011 found himself listen- 
ing to Anders Breivik, who had just killed 
77 people in a shoot-out on an island near 
Oslo. His job, Rachlew explained, was to get 
Breivik to talk, but not ‘by faking it, through 
manipulation etc.’. You have to show real 
concern, he said, to get the information you 
need, because you have to remember that 
suspects, too, like Breivik, are also trauma- 
tised. ‘Banging the table and screaming etc. 
doesn’t help communication. . . ’ 

Rachlew’s frankness, his plain speak- 
ing, as he attempted to explain what he 

Nine months is a long time to listen 
to a serial killer 

went through with Breivik made for grip- 
ping radio, a trip inside someone else’s life, 
into an experience that very few people 
will ever have, talking at length to a serial 
killer to find out the facts, build up a case. 
His interviews with Breivik took place 
over nine months. A long time to listen. 
Afterwards, when his work was finished, 
Rachlew said, ‘I felt I had to cry ... I didn’t 
have to be professional any more. It was 
nice to cry. It felt good.’ 

This extraordinary interview (first 
broadcast on RTE, the Irish radio station) 
came out of the blue on last week’s Short 
Cuts (produced by Eleanor McDowall) and 
was all the more compelling for its unex- 
pectedness. If you don’t know it already, 
this series, now a Radio 4 staple, ‘show- 
cases’ the best audio from stations in the 
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UK and overseas, ‘brief encounters, true 
stories, radio adventures and found sound’, 
the clips interwoven on air by the reassur- 
ing Josie Long, who has one of those voices 
so intimate it just draws you in and keeps 
you listening even if it’s way past time to 
leave the house. Last Tuesday, for instance, 
the theme was ‘The Other’ and the pro- 
gramme also included the brutally honest 
testimony of a woman who was having an 
intense affair with a married man, while 
a poet whose name is John Osborne told 
us how he’d discovered he was ‘the other’ 
when someone accused him at a poetry 
reading of desecrating the reputation of his 
playwright namesake. 

Journey of a Lifetime on Radio 4 on 
Monday (produced by Neil McCarthy) 
took us out into the Pacific Ocean, halfway 
between Chile and New Zealand. Rhiannon 
Adam was reporting on her three-month 
stay on Pitcairn Island earlier this year. It’s 
only two miles by one mile in size, a volcan- 
ic plug that’s now home to just 50 people, 
all descendants of Fletcher Christian, who 
in 1789 led the mutiny on HMS Bounty and 
with the other seven mutineers and 18 Tahi- 
tians eventually settled on Pitcairn. A dec- 
ade ago their supposed desert-island idyll 
was shattered when six men were convicted 
of assault and sexual abuse. 

Pitcairn can only be reached by sea, and 
even then most ships cannot moor on the 
island, it’s too rocky. The one shop is only 
open for a few hours once a week. The inter- 
net is very costly and although there are lan- 
dline phones the exchange is in Auckland, 
3,300 miles away. Their only income comes 
from the home-made souvenirs — carved 
wood, keyrings, honey — they sell to the 
cruise ships that come calling on the island 
of the mutineers. The population, unsurpris- 
ingly, is on the decline. 

T’ve never seen a couple holding hands,’ 
Adam reported. ‘No one gives a hug free- 
ly. Everyone is guarded. . . There’s very lit- 
tle fun, very few social events. . . Everyone 
is busy — as though they are all trying to 
distract themselves from some truth they 
don’t want to face.’ It sounds ghastly, yet 
when the time came to leave, Adam shed 
a few tears. 

The American accents on Saturday’s 
drama on Radio 4, The Hook , a dramatisa- 
tion (by Laurence Bowen) of a screenplay 
by Arthur Miller, took a bit of getting used 
to. The idea of turning what was meant to be 
a film (about a union strike in the docklands 
of Brooklyn) into a radio drama was also a 
bit odd, David Suchet as the narrator hav- 
ing to describe each scene rather like stage 
directions. But in spite of this I was soon 
hooked because once the accents settled 
down the drama (directed by Adrian Noble) 
began to sizzle. At a recent radio conference, 
Suchet explained how difficult it was to act 
for the radio, ‘Because you can’t see me.’ He 
made it sound easy. 
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Television 
Game of thesps 

James Walton 

The opening caption for The Last Kingdom 
(BBC2, Thursday) read ‘Kingdom of North- 
umbria, North of England, 866 ad’. In fact, 
though, an equally accurate piece of scene- 
setting might have been ‘Britain, Saturday 
teatime, the 1970s’. 

The series, based on the novels by Ber- 
nard Cornwell, has been described in 
advance as the BBC’s answer to Game of 
Thrones — and, as various thesps in furs 
and long beards began to attack each other 
with swords, it wasn’t hard to see why. Yet, 
apart perhaps from the level of the violence, 
the programme’s real roots seem to belong 
to less sophisticated (and less expensive) 
shows than that: the kind set firmly in the 
period known as ‘yore’ and that many of us 
will dimly remember from our childhoods. 
On the whole, these were shows where 
depth of characterisation came a distant sec- 
ond to a seamless blend of the exciting and 

The Danes greeted every plot 
development with a solid burst of 
actorly laughter 

the solemnly cheesy; where the dialogue was 
a curious mix of archaic and modern (‘Do 
you know what I’m tasked with?’ asked one 
seventh-century Northumbrian on Thurs- 
day); and where few male wrists went una- 
dorned by a bird of prey. 

To its credit, The Last Kingdom didn’t 
waste any time getting started. Within 20 
seconds, the Saxons, on what would one 
day become the Geordie shore, had spot- 
ted the seaborne approach of a group of 
Danes, aka ‘the Devil’s turds’. ‘Every man,’ 
the Saxon leader Uhtred urged his troops, 
‘must be prepared to die.’ And in the event, 
this was just as well — because the Saxons 
were comprehensively defeated in the first 
battle. Uhtred himself got a sword through 
the neck and throat. Any Saxon survivors 
were then killed in a wide-ranging selec- 




7 wish you wouldn’t hitch your skirts up like 
that, Fiona, it makes you look like a right slag. ’ 



tion of ways by the guffawing Danes over 
supper. (The Danes, incidentally, proved 
rather fond of guffawing, greeting almost 
every plot development with a solid burst 
of actorly laughter.) 

One Saxon male who did live on, mind 
you, was Uhtred’s young son, also called 
Uhtred. After seeing — and guffawing at — 
his naive bravery, the Danish warlord Rag- 
nar increasingly took the boy under his wing. 
He even saw him safely through to manhood 
when, after a quick change of actors, Uhtred 
junior instantly demonstrated what a hunk 
he’d become by the traditional method of 
emerging topless from some water. 

Not long afterwards, Uhtred also fol- 
lowed Ragnar’s advice to ‘get together with 
Brida’, a female Saxon captive with whom 
he disappeared into the woods just as some 
renegade Danes secretly prepared to attack 
the warlord’s compound. When the couple 
returned, they saw Ragnar fighting on to 
the end — which was especially brave, given 
that he was in flames at the time. And with 
that, pausing only to behead one of the bad- 
dies, Uhtred galloped off with Brida into 
next week’s episode. 

Whether or not the programme can con- 
tinue to be so relentlessly action-packed I 
have no idea. What I am prepared to pre- 
dict, however, is that it certainly needs to 
— because you don’t have to be an 11-year- 
old boy to prefer the stirring fight scenes to 
everything else it has to offer. Not coinci- 
dentally, the few times on Thursday when 
The Last Kingdom tried something gentler 
or more subtle (about national identity, say, 
or family relationships) were also the times 
when the creakiness became impossible to 
ignore. 

And now to what already promises to 
be one the highlights of the TV year — 
the return of Fargo (Channel 4, Monday). 
Because this is what’s known in the trade 
as ‘an anthology series’ (i.e. each season 
stands alone), its second incarnation has 
only two concrete links to the first: the Min- 
nesota small-town setting and the presence 
of Lou Solverson, the heroine’s grizzled, 
cafe-owning father in series one — but here 
taking centre-stage in his earlier career as 
a cop, back in the far-off days of 1979 when 
children were still encouraged to make ash- 
trays in school. 

Fortunately, while the plot, era and char- 
acters may have changed, the show’s essen- 
tial qualities remain as impressive as ever. 
For one thing, there’s the miraculous con- 
trol of tone, which allows Fargo to be funny, 
unsettling, thrilling, touching, weird, tender 
and frightening all at the same time — and 
quite often all in the same scene. Another is 
its ability to combine an almost apocalyptic 
sense of good and evil with quietly recog- 
nisable everyday life. A third is the flawless 
cinematography, complete of course with 
plenty of atmospheric shots of blood soak- 
ing into the Minnesota snow. 
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NOTES ON... 

Anglesey 

By Clive Aslet 



W e teased our friends by saying that 
our holiday would be on a far- 
away island. The Maldives, per- 
haps? No, Anglesey, off the northwestern 
tip of Wales. Mentally far-away, that is: but 
by train, it is only three and a half hours to 
Bangor, where we hired a car. Two mighty 
19th-century bridges span the Menai Straits, 
with the fearsome currents known as the 
Swellies (regarded by Nelson as one of the 
greatest of all tests of seamanship). Cross 
them and the world seems to go into reverse. 
Time slows. You find yourself playing Scrab- 
ble. I never actually went to Anglesey when 
I was growing up but, once there, I slip into 
a world of idealised childhood — except that 
today groceries are delivered by Waitrose. 

Anglesey is an outdoors place, brilliant 
for every kind of watersport — sailing, white 
water rafting, kite surfing. It’s got puffins, 
basalt stacks, beaches of what might be mis- 
taken for Caribbean sand, some of which 
are empty. So why should we be so happy 
there? We’re indoor people; one of the chil- 
dren does own a tennis racket, but that’s the 
limit of our sporting ambitions. We like art 
galleries and opera — neither of which you 
find on Anglesey. Instead, you’re almost 
compelled to ramble over the cliffs, walk 
along sandy beaches, or watch the light play 
on the waters in which the Royal Charter 




Sand that might be mistaken for Caribbean 



went down with all hands in 1859. You gaze 
at distant Snowdon, wondering whether the 
clouds will clear from its brow — and feel 
glad for the blusterous island weather, which 
isn’t as wet as the mountains. You don’t real- 
ly need anything else. As a child of the hippy 
era, I can sum it up in a word: peace. 

There’s history here, too. Every other 
field seems to contain a burial chamber — 
a spectacular one overlooks Cable Bay. Did 
tribesmen emerge from the Iron Age vil- 
lage at Din Lligwy to fight the Romans? 



Bad news if they did: the tribesmen, despite 
human sacrifices by the Druids, compre- 
hensively lost. Another invader came in the 
1290s: Edward I, who built Beaumaris Cas- 
tle. If you like castles, though, cross to Caer- 
narvon: I did that a few years ago on a rigid 
inflatable boat (www.ribride.co.uk), which 
was awesome in the literal sense. Perishing 
as well, it being January. 

One holiday, we went rock-pooling with 
a marine zoologist from the Anglesey Sea 
Zoo, which was fascinating. But this time 
we didn’t really move from the house. Then 
again, that house was Cae’r Borth. Although 
it’s on the books of Menai Holiday Cottag- 
es (www.menaiholidays.co.uk), this building 
pushes the definition of holiday cottage. You 
could probably fly to Mars in the sophisti- 
cated kitchen and the spine of the house is a 
passage hung with its owner Lord Boston’s 
family portraits. Cae’r Borth means ‘field by 
the harbour’, referring to a dock where the 
Victorian Bostons kept their large pleasure 
craft. It was a favourite site of the eighth 
baron, who built the house in 1965. With a 
book, or possibly a glass in your hand, you 
gaze over the sands of Lligwy Bay, almost 
summoning the energy to go for a walk — 
but not always succeeding. Dolce far niente 
is an Italian phrase which can, in the right 
mood, apply equally to Wales. 



Advertisement feature 



Frederick 

The Margrave Christian Ludwig of Brandenburg (1677 - 
1734), the youngest son of the Great Elector, ran a small 
orchestra in Berlin and was in touch with Bach. Indeed 
it was to Christian Ludwig that Bach sent from Kothen 
his ‘Brandenburg Concertos in 1723. He was the uncle of 
King Frederick William I, and therefore the great uncle of 
Frederick, later the Great. 

The Margrave died in 1734 and Frederick married in 
1733. Hence for the decade or so when the adolescent 
Frederick and the King his father were in such tension 
Christian Ludwig was in Berlin with his music. 

Here, therefore, was a possible mentor to whom Frederick 
could relate and speak freely. He could talk to someone of 



The Great 

his own rank about his cultural pursuits, whereas 
others of rank, especially his father, were unsympathetic 
or hostile. And to his musicians he could speak only as 
a prince. 

Since the early development of Fredericks character is 
crucial to his later behaviour, the existence of a mentor - 
even perhaps a confessor - such as his great uncle is of 
central importance - if it happened. And if it did not, 
why not? 

It would be of great interest to hear from anyone who has 
looked into this matter, or might be inclined to do so. 

historylink@mail.com 
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FRANCE 



BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. Lovely tiny 
flats great for W/E of French life and 
shopping, www.franglaisflats.com 
Email to: franglaisflats@shaw.ca 



GREECE 



PAXOS, KEFALONIA, EPIRUS, 

Symi. Excellent range of villas, 
flexible stays, high quality 
service, specialist knowledge. 
www.travelalacarte.co.uk 
ABTA V2429 Tel: 020 7286 9255 



ITALY 



VENICE. S/c apartments in newly 
restored 15 th century palazzetto. 
Sunny canal views. Sleep 2/4. Canoe 
available. Tel. owner: +43 1712 5091. 
www. valleycastle . com 

TUSCAN/UMBRIAN BORDER. 

Hill top house in 11 acres. Looks 
amazing on the website. 

Even better in real life. Check it out: 
www.myhomeinumbria.com 

VENICE CENTRAL. Tranquil, sunny 
apartment. Wonderful canalside 
location. Two bedrooms, two 
bathrooms. Tel: 020 7701 7540 or 
www.venicecanalsideapartment.co.uk 

TUSCANY/UMBRIA border. 
Spacious farmhouse villa - our home. 
Sleeps 10. Pool. Views. Magical 
atmosphere. Everything ... 
www.ladogana.co.uk 



BOOK SEARCH 



OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FOUND. 

Free search. No obligation to 
purchase. Tel: 01376 562334. 

Email: jeremy.dore@tesco.net 



FINE FOODS 



FORMAN 

& 

FIELD 

II li 

ORDEREATLOVE 

formanandfield.com 



STORAGE 



EXTREMELY CHEAP STORAGE, 
50% cheaper than London. Dry 
secure buildings overlooked by main 
house, 23 miles south of Charing 
Cross. Many customers from F.C.O. 
and armed forces. Tel: 01483 274463. 
Email: campbellsim@gmail.com 



UK: CORNWALL 



THE NARE HOTEL 

Stunning sea views from 
Cornwall's most comfort- 
able hotel with luxurious 
rooms, two restaurants, 
heated indoor and outdoor 
pools and a beautiful beach. 
Door to door chauffeur 
service, preferential train 
fares from London and 
courtesy car from the 
station or airport. For more 
information please browse 

www.narehotel.co.uk 
or call 01872 501111 



UK: DEVON 

DEVON ROMANTIC THATCHED 

cottage available for short breaks. 
www.lowerbrook.com 



GIFTS 



STYLE NEVER GOES OUT 
OF FASHION 






A 




Cobra & Bellamy 

make affordable, classically designed 
watches, conveying timeless 
elegance. Pictured is the new 
addition to the range the Ultra Slim 
Sennen available in Stainless Steel at 
£139. 21 Carat or Rose Gold Plated at 
£159. The Sennen is the new 
favourite of Sienna Miller. She says, 
"Cobra & Bellamy watches 
are classic, beautiful and affordable, 

I love all of them". 

To see the full range of 
Cobra & Bellamy Watches visit 
www.cobrabellamywatches.co.uk 
or call 01736 732112 



SPEECHWRITING 



Relax, I’ll Write It For You! 
You’re due to speak / present at a 
wedding / event. Don’t worry - 
call Lawrence on 020 8245 8999 or 
check www.greatspeechwriting.co.uk 



TRAVEL 



TRA9LF1NDERS 



Call to discuss any of your travel needs 



Worldwide Holidays & Flights 
First, Business & Corporate Travel 
Private Bespoke Touring 
Cruise Trailfinders 
European Travel 
Group Travel 
Visa & Passport Service 
Travel Insurance 



020 7368 1200 
020 7368 1400 
020 7368 1500 
020 7368 1300 
020 7937 1234 
020 7938 3858 
020 7368 1504 
020 7408 9005 



troilfi nders.com 





TRAILFINDERS no<™d 


Which? 


'Best Travel Company' 




Awarded nxvtimum ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
for customer service 



TRUSTED FOR MORE THAN 2^ TEARS U ® A ?J A 



FURNITURE & SOFT FURNISHINGS 




Free newsletters: www.spectator.co.uk/newsletters 
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INTRODUCTIONS 



ACROSS ^ ROOM 

ESSEX* SUFFOLK * NORFOLK * CAMBRIDGE * LONDON 

Specialist Introduction Agency 

An exclusive, discreet service to find 
your perfect partner. 

Call Eleanor for a friendly chat & free brochure 

0800 591 274 / 01449 722800 www.acrosstheroom.co.uk 

All Age Groups Welcome 




DATING 4 GROWN UPS. Private 
client consultations & dating 
introductions for the over 40s. 

Please tel. David who is ‘Matchmaker 
Extraordinary’. London/ South East. 
01728 635064 - 07986 213120 
www.dating4grownups.co.uk 

AGED 40-70? SINGLE and live in 
Surrey. Our members are a balanced 
mix of professionals and retirees. 

Call Fiona on 07808 288475. 
www. springintroductions . com 

EXCLUSIVE MAYFAIR 

matchmaking agency is offering 
eligible, single London-based 
male readers complimentary open 
membership. Our lady clients are 
attractive, educated, fun and fit. 
www.elanlondon.co.uk 



BOOK CLEARANCE 

THINKING OF MOVING? We 

buy mainly ‘housefuls’ of books; we 
thin existing collections and clear 
deceased’s libraries. History, Art, 
Architecture, Travel, other subjects. 
Prompt payment; no commission 
or charges. ROTH WELL & 
DUNWORTH. Tel: 01398 323169. 
E-mail: rdbooks.uk@gmail.com 



To purchase back issues of 
The Spectator please call 
01795 592886 or visit 
www.spectator.co.uk/ 
backissues 



FINE WINE 




LONDON 

VVjlSJE cellar 



** 0 * 






Do you know what 
your wine is worth? 



Whether your wine is stored at home or in 
bond, we pay upfront prior to caking ownership, 
offering an unparalleled wine buying service. 

FOR A FREE VALUATION 

Call Edward or Tim 0203 091 0733 
- or - 

Email: wme@thelondonwineceHarcom 

225 Shoreditch High Street Aldgate, London, £1 6Pj HW 



(S3 SwrifE id LojUtK-l penflded by LorxIan'Clf , eatui 



PROPERTY FOR SALE 



Kenya 




For Sale: 

Truly unique, sensational 
house by stunning Kenyan 
wildlife lake. Suit family 
or small boutique lodge. 
Private sale via 
established company. 

E: info@obhkenya.com 







LEGAL SERVICES 


■i 



Not Just Workplace Peacemaking.... 
BILMES LLP 

28-29 Great Sutton Street London 
EC1V ODS - London & Brighton 
law@bilmesllp.com - Tel: 020 7490 9656 
Solving Difficult Problems Effectively. 

GARDINERS SOLICITORS. 

Domestic & Commercial 
Conveyancing. Tel: Paul Gardiner, 

020 7603 7245. Email: 
paulgardiner@gardinerssolicitors.co.uk 



FLORISTS 



Dovers Flowers 

EST. 1925 

Same day delivery. 

23 Churton Street, Pimlico, London, SW1 V 2LY 
Tel: 020 7834 8784 

www.doversflowers.com 



France 



24m Dutch Barge 




Perfect mooring Auxerre. 
Interior attractively furnished. 
Fully equipped and ready for use. 

View website: apolloduck.co.uk 

St Gerardus 
Euro 240,000 ono 
Email: John@89cg.co.uk 



ACCOMMODATION 

REQUIRED 



WANTED FOR LONG-TERM RENT. 

Married retired Army officer requires 
ELEGANT 4+ bedroomed house 
w 2+ bath/shower rooms, storage + 
garden to W of London between Ml 
& M3. Tel: 07852 118846 or 
Email: eclk@live.co.uk 



INTERIORS 



The Oriental Rug 
Repair Co. 

Rug cleaning 
Rug repairs 

free uplift and delivery 

0207 556 1020 

www.orrc.co.uk 



HOMESITTERS 



Who will pamper your pets, secure 
your home, baffle the burglars and 
reduce your insurance premium? 



stay content 

while you're away 



a 



Homesitters' 

M«? while ***** 



To book, or for a brochure call 01296 630 730 
or visit www.homesitters.co.uk 
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‘Switching to NiquO'Stop453 would 
have felt like a sad compromise; 
switching to Unicorn Puke feels like a 
choice 

— Rory Sutherland, p6 9 



LIFE 



High life 

Taki 




As everyone knows, journalists tend to take 
themselves seriously, especially American 
journalists, who take themselves very, very 
seriously. Dan Rather was such a man, and I 
use the past tense because although he’s still 
very much alive, he’s no longer a big shot. Dan 
used to read the news on American television, 
and was referred to as an ‘anchor’. Anchors 
in America make much more money than 
the President, and match CEOs of big cor- 
porations in terms of what they rake in. Wal- 
ter Cronkite, Dan’s predecessor at CBS, was 
always referred to as the most trusted man in 
America, a role the avuncular Walter revelled 
in. Dan took over in 1980 and got into trouble 
right away. He was kidnapped by a taxi driver 
right in Chicago and driven crazily around the 
town. He was released unharmed without a 
word. Some time later, two men accosted him 
on Park Avenue, sort of kidnapped him, and 
asked him, ‘Kenneth, what’s the frequency?’ 
Then they let him go unharmed and unin- 
formed about the ‘frequency’. 

These kidnappings made headlines but 
got me thinking that maybe Dan the Man 
was a bit of a showman. Then, in 2004, after 
close to 25 years in the driver’s seat, Dan 
accused George W. Bush on 60 Minutes of 
avoiding the draft in the Vietnam era by 
serving in the Texas Air National Guard. He 
also said that Dubya was lax in flying and 
often went missing. Dan and his producer 
were accused by the Bush administration of 
making the whole thing up, and the neocons 
pushing for the Iraq war that was already 
one year in the making went ballistic. Dan 
resigned and the producer was fired by CBS. 

It was the end of a showbusiness career 
— one masquerading as journalism, that 
is. Ten years later Dan is back, in a movie 
this time. He is played by Robert Redford 
and Cate Blanchett is the fired producer. 
The film is called Truth , and it tells the pro- 
ducer’s story rather than Dan’s. This is as it 
should be. After all, the producer produces 
the goods, and the blowdried dummy on the 
screen reads them out. I hear the film is ter- 



rific. Dan the Man is portrayed by Redford 
with dignified folksiness and his producer is 
played as a highly strung journalist operat- 
ing in a cut-throat climate. 

I haven’t seen the flick, only read the 
reviews, but what bothers me is its message. 
The cut-throat atmosphere that hacks oper- 
ate in, as portrayed in the movies, is of their 
own making. American TV hacks invented 
the ‘gotcha’ news item, the snippet that is 
repeated ad nauseam. If that’s journalism, 
I am George W. Bush’s coke dealer. Which 
brings me to what is really wrong with the 
Dan Rather story. As far as I can tell, the only 
time he got a story right he got fired for it. 
Dubya drank a lot and took lotsa schnoof up 
the nose, and obviously used family connec- 
tions to avoid serving in Nam and maybe end- 
ing up like John McCain. The man he picked 
to be his veep, Dick Cheney, took five defer- 
ments in order not to have to shoot real bul- 
lets against the little men in pyjamas. Yet these 
two clowns filled their administration to the 
brim with neocon sofa samurais, which then 
led to the disaster and chaos that the Middle 
East finds itself in today. 

As I write, the media are going ballistic 
over The Donald. The elite of this country 
are aghast, shocked and appalled that a man 
of Trump’s character could be leading in the 
polls. They’ve even tried to discredit his hair, 
and to disqualify him from running by claim- 
ing it (the hair) is foreign-born. I’ve known 
him for many years and like him enormous- 
ly. He is what he is and takes shit from no 
one. He doesn’t coddle people, especially 
those who call themselves the press. The 
press are like sharks. They smell blood and 
they pounce, and the more one tries to mol- 
lify them, the more they pounce. 



Jtf & 



Here’s an example: I was having din- 
ner about 15 years ago with Gianni Agnel- 
li, the legendary Fiat owner, the mother of 
my children, an Italian friend and Ivana 
Trump, long divorced from Donald. Ivana 
was being a pain in the ass, advising Gianni 
how long the boat he was planning to build 
should be. Agnelli, who had a way of lower- 
ing his head and deeply frowning when he 
had to listen to bullshit, was saying nothing 
and allowing her to bang on. I was slightly 
tipsy but very, very bored. ‘Come on, Ivana,’ 
I told her. ‘Gianni owned boats before you 
gave your first blow job, he needs no les- 
sons on that.’ 

Everyone at the table was shocked — 
except for Ivana, that is. Agnelli had chosen 
to suffer in silence for the sake of decorum. 
Decorum is the excuse these phonies who 
represent us use for telling lies about the 
migration crisis. Decorum is the excuse 
American politicians use for lying about 
race and the fact that African Americans 
have been left behind because of the col- 
lapse of the black family. How can teenage 
black girls have five children by the time 
they’re 20 and expect to live a happy life? 

The Donald tells it like it is, shows his 
middle finger to the fourth estate, spends his 
own money and owes nobody nothin’. And 
his second wife told the media it was the best 
sex she had ever had. That must count for 
something. 



Low life 
Jeremy Clarke 




The bar at the Special Forces club has the 
marvellous rule for newcomers that they 
should talk to the person on their right. So 
I was standing at the end of the bar in the 
Special Forces club, ordering a round of 
drinks to take back to a table. The round was 
a large gin and tonic, a pint of lager and a 
glass of house red. To all appearances, while 
the barman was arranging these drinks, I 
might have been standing on my own, and 
the chap on my left duly introduced himself. 
He was about 60 years old and unmistak- 
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ably a military man. Even the bags under 
his eyes looked military. The face had seen 
all there was to see, but it retained a kind of 
straight-faced conviviality. Blue blazer, blue 
and white striped shirt, military tie. He told 
me that he had been roped in at the last min- 
ute to host the lunch and talk. Via a fleeting 
comic mime he also confided his mental dis- 
array at such short notice, which was uncon- 
vincing given the overriding impression of 
languorous unflappability. 

Learning that I was a first-time visitor to 
the Special Forces club, he kindly gave me 
a succinct version of how we were going 
to spend the next few hours. ‘What we are 
going to do is this. We’ll have another cou- 
ple of drinks, then we’ll toddle downstairs to 
the drawing room to hear the chap speak — 
it shouldn’t take long — then we’ll all come 
back up here and get pissed.’ Feeling very 
much at home on hearing this, I said, ‘And 
did you speak to me because I am standing 
on your right?’ ‘No, no,’ he said. ‘I’m just put- 
ting everyone in the picture.’ Then I returned 
to our table and distributed the drinks. 

I had been invited to the talk and lunch 
by an ex-para and Special Forces chap now 
working as a security adviser to mining 
companies in Africa. Half an hour listen- 
ing to him talk about his past and present 
life is an education in geopolitics, and what 
one learns bears little or no resemblance to 
what one has read in the newspapers. His 
was the house red. His other guest — the 
pint of lager — was a taciturn, pleasant man 
whom he introduced as his father-in-law. 
Just as he was coming to the end of anoth- 
er one of his amazing tales — this one was 
about the Irish Rangers in Sierra Leone 
— there was a general exodus towards the 
door and staircase, which we joined, taking 
our drinks with us. 

The talk was on Winston Churchill; the 
speaker the author Max Arthur, who has a 
new pictorial biography of the great warri- 
or just out. He stood at a lectern and about 
20 of us sat or stood in the comfortable 
drawing room facing him. I guessed that 
everyone there, like me, had consumed 
all the major biographies, and been lately 
refreshed and enlivened by Boris’s rattling 
good read, and that there was little that 
Mr Arthur would say to us that we didn’t 
already know. So I was prepared to settle 
back, put on an interested face, and listen 
as though I were listening to a favourite 
CD. But Mr Arthur astutely narrowed his 
topic to Churchill’s childhood, selecting 
the most powerful influences on the lad’s 
formative thinking and imagination, and 
he buoyed us up and carried us along with 
the quiet, fervid assurance of a revivalist 
preacher. These boyhood influences includ- 
ed of course his parents’ indifference and 
his nanny’s devotion; his father’s political 
speeches, which young Winston memorised 
by heart; the Zulu war; the tragic sinking 
of the training ship Eurydice , which he wit- 



nessed from the shore; and his toy soldiers. 
‘The toy soldiers changed the current of my 
life,’ he wrote later. 

I had taken a Modafinil ‘smart’ pill that 
morning and could have listened to Mr 
Arthur all afternoon. But all too soon he 
was looking for questions, of which there 
was only one; a woman wondered about the 
extent of Churchill’s mental illness. Then we 
all trooped upstairs again, past the ranks of 
framed photographs of notable former SOE 
and Special Forces operatives — among 
those I immediately recognised were Sir 
Archibald David Stirling DSO, OBE; Peter 
Fleming OBE; and Captain Robert Nairac 
GC — to get pissed. There was also a curry 
available, ladled from a counter at the end 
of the bar. In the curry queue, I asked the 
youngish chap standing on my right, who 
said he worked for military intelligence, 
about the various bravery citations and how 
they ranked and what the letters stood for. 
The DSO, he said, stood for Dick Shot Off, 
and the GC, he said, now helping himself to 
papadums, meant that the recipient enjoyed 
a Good Curry. 



Real life 
Melissa Kite 




Devotee of the old ways though I am, I can 
just about understand why a misguided ani- 
mal lover might oppose fox-hunting. 

If you enjoy eating KFC while pretend- 
ing the chicken you are eating hasn’t suf- 
fered, then it follows that you will worry 
about the feelings of a fox who would rip 
the same chicken to pieces if it were kept in 
nicer conditions. It doesn’t make any sense, 
or help animals, but it is something senti- 
mentalists do. 

I cannot begin to understand, however, 
why such a person would oppose pretend 
hunting. 

I can grasp perfectly well why one would 
have to sneak around if one were hunting 
foxes. But I’m struggling with the concept of 
sneaking around as one doesn’t hunt foxes. 
Hunt saboteurs? Yes, I see that. Sabs trying 
to thwart a pretend hunt? Sorry, I just don’t 
get it. 

There I was in my best navy jacket, the 
hunter pony all plaited up for a day out. The 
runner had set off with his sack of eau de 
fox, jogging laboriously across a field. After 
a speech from the hunt master, we all set off 
after him, hounds first then the field of riders. 

You can tell you are trail hunting because 



it isn’t at all the same. When you were real 
hunting the hounds went off like the clap- 
pers and got on a scent. Pretend hunting, 
they lumber along in a straight line follow- 
ing the boring pre-laid smell of ‘here’s one I 
shot earlier’. 

They must know it’s that or permanent 
unemployment, because they look as enthu- 
siastic as they can. If you stare into the eyes 
of one of these formerly proud beasts, his 
hangdog expression will remind you of noth- 
ing so much as a former City boy who, since 
the banking crisis, has been reassessed by 
some ghastly job centre and told they must 
put on an apron and stack shelves in Tesco. 

It’s a job. So they put their heads down 
and sniff, pretending to be happy. ‘No, I’m 
enjoying it, I really am! ’ they yowl. ‘No, seri- 
ously! I’m glad to do it. Mmmm! Shot fox in 
sack! My favourite.’ 

On we rode, jumping the odd cross coun- 
try jump placed there earlier. Every time we 
passed a dog walker we would call out ‘good 
morning!’ or ‘thank you!’ to awkwardly ano- 
raked groups of Duke of Edinburgh young- 
sters who stood aside for us to pass. 

We really were beyond reproach: the 
unimpeachable in pursuit of the not even 
remotely turnable-into-anything like a nice 
coat or hat because it was, in accordance 
with the law, a shot fox in a sack. 

And then suddenly, as we galloped across 

Sabs trying to thwart a pretend hunt ? 
Sorry, 1 just don’t get it 

some gorse-covered common land, I realised 
we were being pursued by a pack of men in 
black. They were running towards us over 
the heather holding their phones high in the 
air as they videoed us. 

‘Morning!’ everyone called out, cheer- 
fully, to the men in black. 

‘What the. . . ?’ I asked the rider next to 
me. ‘Sabs,’ she said. A police Land Rover 
loomed on the top of the hill and as we 
passed it with the ragged-looking lead sab 
running alongside us, a copper leaned out 
of the window and called, ‘Oi, Marky! We 
had your brother in last night! You behav- 
ing yourself these days?’ 

Marky didn’t answer, but kept running 
after the non-fox-hunters. As we picked up 
speed, he cut across the heather to meet us 
as we cantered down the hill. Then he evi- 
dently got fed up of running and disap- 
peared. 

But when the horses pulled up at the end 
of a farm track to cross a road, the heavies 
came out. Three or four huge sabs dressed 
in black boiler suits and balaclavas started 
walking towards us purposefully, slapping 
their fists into their hands as if practising 
what they were going to do. 

Another police Land Rover sat nearby, 
apparently watching from a safe distance. 
‘Where are the cops?’ I said, starting to 
panic. The faces of two small children on 
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ponies said it all: ‘Mummy?’ one said to her 
mother next to her. 

The hunt master called at the heavies: 
‘You’re on private property! This is not com- 
mon land. Turn back!’ 

After a tense stand-off of a few minutes, 
the sabs in boiler suits reluctantly turned 
around. ‘Let me get this right,’ I asked one of 
the other riders. ‘The police are sitting there 
as we, law-abiding citizens, try to protect 
ourselves from men dressed like paramili- 
taries threatening violence against us?’ She 
nodded. ‘But we’re not hunting anything!’ 
She shrugged. ‘It’s a day out for them as 
well.’ 

Ah! I finally realised. The sabs don’t want 
to stop fox-hunting. They never did. They’re 
furious that we trail hunt within the law. 
They need to pretend we’re still old-style 
hunting. Because it gets them out the house. 



Long life 

Alexander Chancellor 




As I grow older, I find myself increasingly 
reluctant to travel, which is why it’s been a 
few years now since I last visited New York. 
I like New York, but there are few nastier 
experiences than going there. The usual hor- 
rors associated with modern air travel are 
bad enough, but the passengers on trans- 
atlantic flights tend to be especially uncon- 
genial — harassed mothers with screaming 
babies, tattooed, pot-bellied men bursting 
out of their jeans. By the time I reached 
the check-in desk at Gatwick Airport I had 
become so alarmed at the thought that I 
might be put next to one of the scarily obese 
women who’d been in front of me in the 
queue that I paid for an exorbitantly expen- 
sive upgrade to a ‘premium’ seat. 

Anyway, I survived the journey, and here 
I am nicely settled, staying with friends near 
Union Square, where there’s a lively farm- 
ers’ market in which you can buy minced 
bison for your cottage pie. My spirits have 
revived, and I’m buoyed up by the cheer- 
ful, purposeful way in which New York- 
ers go about their daily business and their 
unquenchable belief that they live in the 
most wonderful and exciting city in the 
world. It’s cold, but it’s bright and sunny and 
exhilarating. I’m glad I came. 

I went last night for dinner to the Union 
Square Cafe, the owner of which has just 
announced a plan to abolish tipping through- 
out his chain of upmarket restaurants in the 
city. This might seem like a good idea, for it’s 



now considered normal here to tip a wait- 
er 20 per cent of the bill, which is an awful 
lot — four dollars for every 20 spent — and 
much more than anyone pays in Britain. But 
it’s very controversial. Many Americans like 
to tip. It makes them feel powerful. It estab- 
lishes a personal relationship between them 
and the people who serve them. And tipping 
is generally popular not only with waiters 
(who have found that tips get bigger if they 
draw a little smiley face on the front of the 
bill) but also with restaurateurs, who can pay 
their waiters less as a result. 

On the other hand, there is the niggling 
worry that tipping is demeaning to its recipi- 
ents. In Britain there used to be an anti-tip- 
ping movement based on this idea, though it’s 
a long time since I’ve heard anything about 
it. But I well remember how many years ago, 
when the movement was at its peak, a Guard- 
ian reporter was given the unenviable assign- 
ment of spending a day out in London, taking 
taxis and visiting expensive restaurants, with 
instructions to give no tips. Instead he handed 
out little printed cards explaining that tipping 
was offensive to human dignity and his fail- 
ure to give a tip was just a sign of his personal 
respect. The poor journalist wrote an amus- 
ing piece, describing how on each occasion 
he was subjected to the most extravagant and 
vulgar abuse. 

You might have expected that similar 



concern for the dignity of waiters would 
be behind this ban on tipping in this land 
of equal opportunity, but it doesn’t seem 
to have been. The main reason was appar- 
ently the injustice felt by the kitchen staff, 
who may get paid more than the waiters but 
end up earning less because they don’t get 
tipped. Another reason might be to spare 
customers the trouble and anxiety of decid- 
ing how much money to leave as a tip. In a 
coffee shop where I had breakfast yesterday 
there were three sums printed at the foot of 

It’s now considered normal in New 
York to tip a waiter 20 per cent of 
the bill 

the bill to show what tips of 10, 15 and 20 
per cent would each amount to. One would 
have had to be feeling rather brave to pay 
anything less than the 20 per cent. 

This first crack in the long-established 
American tipping culture has been herald- 
ed in the media as deeply significant, but it 
certainly won’t save anybody any money. 
Wages in restaurants will be raised to take 
account of the absence of tips, and the 
increased costs will be passed on to custom- 
ers through their bills. And even after that, I 
would be surprised if many people, wanting 
to feel grand or to coax a smile from a pretty 
waitress, didn’t go on tipping just as before. 
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Wild life 
Aidan Hartley 




I once found myself on a lonely road in 
southern Ethiopia with the famous Pol- 
ish author Ryszard Kapuscinski. We were 
travelling through bandit country when 
we got a puncture. We had a rendezvous at 
a bush airstrip with an aircraft that had to 
take off before night closed in. It turned out 
Ryszard had no clue about changing tyres 
and, whereas I was quite happy to break 
open the beers and sleep in a ditch, he fret- 
ted about missing tea with the lady relatives 
of Emperor Haile Selassie back in Addis 
Ababa. I realised he was scared. We fixed 
the puncture and reached the flight in time 
— but later, when Kapuscinski wrote about 
this trip in his bestseller The Shadow of the 
Sun , he made it seem as though he was the 
only one to get scoops — and airbrushed 
from the story that puncture, his travelling 
companions and his fit about missing his tea 
with the Lion of Judah’s family. 

My friend Ken is not as famous as Kapus- 
cinski, but I insisted on employing him as 
our fixer on a difficult trip into Sudanese 
rebel territory. Are you sure he knows what 
he’s doing?’ asked the TV producer travel- 
ling with me. We were headed north, into 
a parched African land, with few wells of 
brackish, foul water. There was no food, 
because government bombers circling the 
skies had driven farmers from their fields 
with cluster bombings. There were no roads, 
no shops, no petrol stations, no electricity to 
recharge our batteries in the war zone. ‘Yes 
he does,’ I said. 

‘Aye,’ said Ken. ‘We’ll have to be entire- 
ly self-sufficient in supplies if we’re to sur- 
vive.’ I went off to organise two pick-up 
vehicles with extra jerry cans, enough to 
journey a thousand miles through rugged 
mountains. Ken said he was going to shop 
for our most vital provisions. The producer 
and I imagined he would buy pasta and cans 
of sardines, packets of biscuits, dried dates, 
bandages, insect repellent and plastic bot- 
tles of mineral water. ‘Are you sure he’s got 
it covered?’ the producer asked as he went 
off to organise his camera equipment. ‘Abso- 
lutely,’ I replied. 

Later, I tracked Ken down in the dusty 
town souk, sitting outside a chandlery, drink- 
ing sweet black tea and blowing smoke rings 
with contraband cigarettes. He directed me 
to back up the vehicles outside the shop 
and we began to load up. First came sever- 
al crates of Tusker beer. ‘Good call,’ I said. 



‘We will need to relax in the evenings.’ Next 
came a case of Famous Grouse whisky. ‘Aye,’ 
Ken said smacking his lips. A line of shop 
attendants brought out boxes of gin, vodka, 
rum, casks of cheap South African wine, ton- 
ics, more crates of beer, a couple of bottles 
of Amarula, more beer and another case 
of Famous Grouse. Over this mountain of 
booze he placed a thin layer of pasta, sardine 
cans, packets of biscuits and water. 

As we journeyed north, dodging air raids 
and landmines, the producer became aware 
that we had spent almost the entire provi- 
sions budget on alcohol. For sure there was 
no food to buy and no bottled water, but 
the spaghetti and tinned fish was left uneat- 
en. Wherever we went, we found ourselves 
highly popular among the guerrilla fight- 
ers as the booze flowed. They were living in 
candlelit caves out of the way of the bomb- 
ers but as night fell Ken would crack open 
the booze and laughter filled the dark places 
as the aircraft engines throbbed overhead. 
Every day we were brought lavish curries 
on piles of steaming rice with hot peppers 
and sweetmeats and fresh, cool well water 
to drink. 

After a fortnight the alcohol ran out, 
abruptly. Ken announced this as if we were 
low on oxygen. ‘Alright,’ he said, vanished 

Kapuscinski airbrushed from the story 
his fit about missing his tea with the 
Lion of Judah's lady relatives 

and then returned hours later with a white 
jerry can full of a noxious fluid he called 
bala , or date wine. For weeks we lived on 
hala, which I grew to almost love, while we 
slept in caves and dry riverbeds. 

Ken had been employed primarily to 
introduce us to prominent rebel leaders and 
find us ‘scoops’. The producer had become 
increasingly perturbed by the fact that he had 
not ‘delivered’ on this and even I began press- 
ing him to prove he was effective in terms of 
giving us a story rather than just miraculously 
producing bala in the wilderness. 

The day came for us to begin the drive 
back to civilisation and we joined a rebel 
convoy that raced down dusty tracks as we 
scanned the skies for bombers. Ken had 
run out of cigarettes and he had clearly 
had enough of our complaints about him 
not ‘delivering’. He abandoned our vehicle 
with the last of the bala and went to join 
a truckload of wild Darfuris who gave him 
fags and looked delighted at the sight of 
his plastic white container. An hour down 
the road, Ken stopped the convoy and 
announced, ‘These Darfuri lads tell me 
the rebels have just shot down an Iranian 
drone.’ We immediately diverted to the 
drone crash site, filmed it and retrieved its 
digital film records, which proved the gov- 
ernment was targeting civilians in its bomb- 
ing raids. It was a huge scoop. I’d prefer 
Ken to Kapuscinski, any day. 



Bridge 

Susanna Gross 



It’s not surprising that so many bridge play- 
ers feel such a sentimental attachment to 
The Young Chelsea. The club was founded 
nearly 50 years ago, and since then has been 
a home from home for countless lovers of 
the game, and the breeding ground for many 
of England’s greatest stars. If you haven’t 
yet been to its new premises in Shepherds 
Bush you really should; you won’t find a bet- 
ter standard of duplicate anywhere. 

The Young Chelsea also hosts the Lon- 
don Super League, a teams event set up by its 
manager Nick Sandqvist, which again I heart- 
ily recommend. I’m on a team alternately cap- 
tained by my friends Paul Martin and Mark 
Lehto (both excellent players), and although 
we were relegated to Division Two last season, 
we’re having a great time trying to claw our 
way back to Division One. It’s all going well 
so far — we had a good win last week, thanks 
in part to a hilarious hand which Paul showed 
us in the bar afterwards. Pity poor West, who 
made what he thought was an innocuous dis- 
card and got duly punished by Paul (North): 

Dealer North NS vulnerable 



4 Q 9 7 6 
¥ AK 4 
♦ KQ J 5 
*53 



4853 
¥ 5 3 2 
♦ 109 8 6 
*106 4 



N 

W E 
S 



4 A 4 2 

♦ Q J 10 9 8 

♦ - 

* AQ J 8 7 







4 K J 


10 






V 7 6 








♦ A 7 


4 3 2 






*K9 


2 


West 


North 


East 


South 




1NT 


2¥ 


3NT 


pass 


pass 


pass 





East’s 2¥ bid showed hearts and a minor. 
He led the *Q. Paul ducked. East contin- 
ued with the *Q, which Paul won with the 
*K. He now ran five rounds of diamonds. 
East discarded two spades and two hearts. 
On the fifth diamond, West — an eminent 
player who shall remain nameless — casually 
decided to give his partner ‘count’ in hearts 
by playing the ¥2. Disaster! It was hard to 
envisage, but that ¥2 turned out to be cru- 
cial in guarding the ¥5 — which was bigger 
than declarer’s third heart. East was now 
squeezed: if he threw a third heart, Paul could 
cash three hearts (¥AK4) for nine tricks; so 
he discarded a winning club, and now Paul 
could knock out the 4A with impunity. 
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SPECTATOR WINE I JONATHAN RAY 



A serious wine merchant stands or 
falls by the quality of its own-label 
or house wines. When I worked at 
Berry Bros & Rudd over 20 years ago, doing 
shamefully little to help make it the award- 
winning success it is today, my boss, Simon 
Berry, used to stress that any fool could 
source, market and sell a bottle of 1982 
Ch. Lafite but it took real skill to do that with 
an own-label wine. This has to be pitch per- 
fect both in terms of quality and of price and 
can’t rely on simply being a famous name. 

We had a decent, if small, range in those 
days, headed then as now by the fabled Good 
Ordinary Claret (of which more below). 
It was nothing like as imposing as the cur- 
rent Own Selection, though, relaunched last 
month with more than 50 bright, shiny new 
wines, and each one a belter. 

Buying director Mark Pardoe MW, 
stresses that the range is about authentici- 
ty, drinkability and value and, having tasted 
it, I cannot disagree. The wines are wonder- 
fully well priced, too, but this hasn’t stopped 
Mark insisting on serious Spectator- only dis- 
counts, over 20 per cent in some cases. 

The 2013 Good Ordinary White (1) is a 
crisp, zesty, citrusy Sauvignon Blanc from 
Bordeaux, made especially by Dourthe, 
one of the region’s top producers. Although 
not madly complex, it’s gratifyingly refresh- 
ing and pretty much hits the bullseye as an 
invigorating aperitif. And thanks to Mark 
Pardoe’s discount, it’s seriously good value. 
£7.50 down from £8.85. 

The 2014 Sancerre, Domaine David Sau- 
terau (2), is absolutely spot on and I’d be 
amazed to find a better example anywhere 
else at this price. I mean, quality Sancerre 
for less than 12 quid! Having been there for 
nine generations, this domaine knows its 
stuff. The wine is cold fermented (partly with 
wild yeast), spends three months on the lees 
and is bottled at six months old. I fair lapped 
it up. £11.65 down from £14.95. 

The 2013 Chablis, Domaine du Colom- 
bier (3) is deliciously expressive and yet 
another perfect example of both grape and 
region. With green apple, peach stone, faint 
whispers of honey and a keen minerality, this 
unoaked Chardonnay is everything Chablis 
AC should be. £11.75 down from £13.95. 

Berrys’ greatest coup was to create its 
fabled Good Ordinary Claret in 1973. It has 
remained the company’s bestselling wine 




ever since and, as can be seen by the latest 
vintage, gets better with each incarnation. 
Bizarrely, Berrys’ failed to patent the name 
and Waitrose also boasts a Good Ordinary 
Claret. But accept no pale imitations. I’ve 
tried both wines side by side and the Wait- 
rose GOC is a completely different beast, 

Any fool can source and sell a botde 
of 1982 Lafite , but it takes real skill 
to do it with an own-label wine 

more ordinary than good, and not even close 
to the same league. 

The current 2012 Good Ordinary Clar- 
et (4) is a classic Cabernet Sauvignon/Mer- 
lot blend also from Dourthe, crammed with 
all the blackcurrant, blackberry, cedarwood 
and tobacco notes one would expect from 
a claret twice the price. It is joyous stuff 
indeed and I drink buckets of it, especially 
at £7.50, down from £9.00. 

The 2010 Rioja Crianza, Torre Demont- 



albo (5), made by sisters Maria and Cristina 
Amezola, is determinedly traditional with 
sweet, soft oak, gentle oxidative ageing and 
none of the over-the-top, bright primary 
fruit of some more modern examples. It’s 
very moreish. £9.95 down from £11.95. 

Finally, there’s the 2011 Chianti Classico, 
Badia a Coltibuono (6), a typically Tuscan 
Sangiovese with added splashes of Canai- 
lo, Colorino and Cillegiolo. 2011 was a fine, 
warm vintage and there’s plenty of fleshy 
ripe fruit to enjoy here along with a tiny 
touch of spice and firm but subtle tannins. 
£11.65 down from £14.95. 

The mixed case of two bottles of each 
costs £120, saving almost £30 off the list 
price. Thank you Mark! And delivery, as 
ever, is free. 



Tickets are still available for the Spectator 
winemaker’s lunch with Pablo Cuneo of 
Bodego Ruca Malen on Friday 6 November. 
For details see www.spectator.co.uk/malen 



ORDER FORM Spectator Wine Offer 



-»$ 



www.spectator.co.uk/wine-club 

Berry Bros & Rudd, Hamilton Close, Houndmills, Basingstoke, Hampshire RG21 6YB 
Tel: 0800 280 2440; Fax: 01256 247913; Email: bbr@bbr.com 



Prices in form are per case of 12 List price Club price No. 



White 


1 


2013 Good Ordinary White, 12% 


£106.20 


£90.00 




2 


2014 David Sauterau Sancerre, 12.5% 


£167.40 


UHi £141.o6 




3 


2013 Domaine du Colombier Chablis, 12.5% 


£179.40 


£139.80 


Red 


4 


2012 Good Ordinary ciaret, 13% 


£108.00 


£90.00 




5 


2011 Chianti Classico, 14% 


£179.40 


£139.80 




6 


2010 Torre Demontalbo Rioja Crianza, 14% 


£47-9:40 


£119.40 


Mixed 


7 


Sample case, two each of the above 


£147.30 


£120.00 



Mastercard/Visa no. 



Start date 


Expiry date Sec. code 


Issue no. 


Signature 


Please send wine to 


Name 




Address 








Postcode 




Telephone 




Email* 





Total 

Prices include VAT and delivery on the 
British mainland. Payment should be 
made either by cheque with the order, 
payable to Berry Bros & Rudd, or by 
debit or credit card, details of which 
may be telephoned or faxed. This offer, 
which is subject to availability, closes 
on 5 December 2015. 

How do you get your Spectator? 
(please tick here) 

Subscription □ News-stand □ 



*Only provide your email address if you would like to receive offers or communications by email from The Spectator (1828) Limited, part of the Press Holdings 
Group. See Classified pages for Data Protection Act Notice. The Spectator (1828) Limited, part of the Press Holdings Group would like to pass your details on 
to other carefully selected organisations in order that they can offer you information, goods and services that may be of interest to you. If you would prefer that 
your details are not passed to such organisations, please tick this box □. 
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Chess 

Ex libris 

Raymond Keene 

When I first studied chess I thought it was a 
golden age for chess literature. There were the 
classics such as Nimzowitsch’s My System and 
Reti’s Masters of the Chessboard ; a series of 
publications by Harry Golombek on his heroes 
Reti, Capablanca, Botvinnik and Smyslov; and 
Peter Clarke’s wonderful elucidations of the best 
games of Mik hail Tal and Tigran Petrosian. 

In the recent past chess authors have tended to 
rely too much on computer analysis and databases. 
Fortunately, we are now in a second golden age, 
where the computer is the servant rather than the 
tyrannical master. Garry Kasparov’s mighty My 
Great Predecessors series on world champions 
may be the best series of chess books ever written. 
Tim Harding’s new book on Blackburne, reviewed 
here last week, is a model of historical research 
and offers discreet computerised adjustment to 
the archive commentaries. Meanwhile, Steve 
Giddins and Craig Pritchett are reinterpreting the 
work of titans such as Nimzowitsch and Steinitz. 

This week I commend a new book by Vladimir 
Tukmakov, Risk and Bluff in Chess (New in Chess) 
— one of the most entertaining books on chess I 
have ever had the pleasure of reading. A powerful 
grandmaster himself, Tukmakov knew many of his 
subjects in person and brilliantly evokes their play. 

Portisch-Ta I : Amsterdam Interzonal 1964; King’s 
Indian Defence 

1 Nf3 Nf6 2 g3 d6 3 d4 g6 4 Bg2 Bg7 5 0-0 
0-0 6 c4 Bg4 7 Nc3 Qc8 8 Rel Re8 9 Qb3 
Nc6 10 d5 Na5 1 1 Qa4 b6 12 Nd2 Bd7 13 

Qc2 c6 1 4 b4 Nxc4 A typical Tal decision. 

After 14 ... Nb7 Black retains a safe but passive 
position. 15 Nxc4 cxd5 16 Na3 d4 17 Bxa8 
Qxa8 1 8 Ncb5 Rc8 1 9 Qd 1 Ne4 (see diagram 
1) 20 f3 For the moment, Portisch retains full 
control. Also possible was 20 Nxd4 Nc3 21 Qd3 e5 

22 Nb3 d5 with what looks like a nice position for 
Black, if one forgets that he is a rook down! 

20 ... a6 After 20 ... d3 21 Rbl Rxcl 22 Rxcl d2 

23 fxe4 dxclQ 24 Qxcl White’s task is simplified. 

21 Nxd4 Qd5 22 Be3 Rc3 23 Ndc2 Qf5 24 
g4 Qe6 25 Bd4 Tal’s next move is astonishing 
in its equanimity. 25 ... h5 Black has no 
objectively good moves in this position but one 
cannot help but admire Tal’s belief in himself. 

26 Bxg7 Hxg4 27 Nd4 Qd5 28 fxe4 Qxe4 



PUZZLE NO. 384 

Black to play. This position is from Inarkiev- 
Salem, World Blitz, Berlin 2015. How did Black 
conclude the attack? Answers to me at The Spec- 
tator by Tuesday 27 October or via email to 
victoria@spectator.co.uk or by fax on 020 7681 
3773. The winner will be the first correct answer 
out of a hat, and each week there is a prize of 
£20. Please include a postal address and allow six 
weeks for prize delivery. 

Last week's solution 1 ... Nxc3 
Last week's winner Stewart Reuben, 
Twickenham 



Diagram 1 




a b c d c I # h 



29 Nf3 The first sign of panic although it does 
not spoil anything. 29 ... Qe3+ 30 Khl Bc6 




a b c d e f g 1 1 



31 Rfl Portisch’s first real mistake proves 
decisive. 31 Qd4 and 31 Nc2 both won. 3 1 ... 
Rxa3 31 ... gxf3 was stronger. After 32 exf3 
Kxg7 33 Nc2 Bxf3+ 34 Rxf3 Qxf3+ Black is in 
no danger. 32 Qcl 32 Rel left White better. 
Now it’s equal. 32 ... gxf3 33 Qxc6 Qxe2 

34 Rgl Kxg7 White has an extra rook but has 
no winning chances. One possible finish is 35 
Qcl £2 36 Qxa3 Qe4+ 37 Rg2 Qel+ 38 Rxel 
fxelQ+ 39 Rgl Qe4+ with perpetual check. 

35 Rael Qd2 36 Rdl Qe 2 37 Rdel Qd2 
38 Rdl Qe2 39 Rdel Draw agreed 

This week’s puzzle is taken from the World 
Blitz won by Alexander Grischuk with 15W21. 




a b c d e f g h 



Competition 

Rocker to writer 

Lucy Vickery 

In Competition No. 2920 you were invited to 
submit an extract from a novel written by a 
rock star of your choosing. 

I was pleased that Adrian Fry went 
for Tom Waits, whose storytelling genius 
shines out on the likes of the grimly hilari- 
ous ‘Frank’s Wild Years’. But as Morrissey’s 
recent stinker demonstrates, being able to 
write decent song lyrics doesn’t guarantee 
literary success. 

Gerda Roper, Mark Shelton and C.J. 
Gleed were unlucky losers. The winners 
pocket £25 each. Bill Greenwell takes the 
bonus fiver. 

You know what it is to go thru the body of the 
beast, right? The heart, the crimson muscle, 
beating around you with soft & universal 
lamentations? All right, we shall go on. Into the 
blue mists, the territory of the Egyptian newt. 
Where the rooms are rented out only to strangers 
with naked brains & military industrial torsos. 
Where the killers have sacraments in their lockers 
& the girls abound in flowers. I tell you, this night 
shall you slumber with the ancients & eat their 
starlight, for this road leads thru the valley of 
incantation. Take off your shawl, which is red. Take 
off your faces, you will not need them. Take off 
your dialogue, & wear it around your cool neck. 

‘Where are we going?’ 

‘We are going to follow.’ 

Is everybody ready for the cry of the maiden? 

It is time to embark. 

Bill Greenwell (from Newt Trips by J. Morrison) 

Ed came back from ’Nam in bits, one of which 
fetched up in Vegas as a bourbon blunted card 
sharp. Another chauffeured for a Zoot-suited 
dwarf who’d sold his soul to the Devil for control 
of the toothpick business. Several bill themselves 
‘curators of human flotsam’; they’re tending bar 
from Des Moines to Dubrovnik. Two holed up in a 
Mexican whorehouse where the hookers cadge 
make-up tips from the mortician next door, while 
another squats in the apartment of an ex boxer 
with a cauliflower soul. Six play Russian roulette 
every Tuesday at Mursky’s; none believes in luck. 
None had kids, though one fell in love with a pair 
of fine legs and wound up wed to a mouth. One 
has a plan to bring them all together but another, a 
Brooklyn bum in a tinfoil hat, claims a smashed up 
TV told him they’d never cohere. 

Adrian Fry/Tom Waits 

The time: circa approximately now. The place: 
Manchester. Surveillance pigeons prowl the City 
Centre, their microcameras feeding docusoaps yet 
uncommissioned. Old prole Joe, post job, post 
cancer death wife, post zero hour contract kids, 
corrals his bits in placky bag to sit in vertical 
drinking den. No Styrofoam coffee and house price 
corroboration confab for Joe: strictly Bremen vat 
brewed lager and Blatter bashing soccer chat with 
Stalinist emigre bar staff. Prole Joe downs same 
again after same again. Ought to return filched 
volume of MR James to Central Library. Media 
City engendered Nazi paranoia prevents this. Prole 
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Joe makes zigzag bid for pub bog. Passes kitchen: 
mithers to self at corporate scran stench emanating 
therefrom. Porcelain pilgrimage attained, Prole Joe 
passes out. Wakes circa approximately later, 
dissonant shards of drunken dream fleeing like 
Mancunian Olympic bid sponsors. Prole Joe spits 
out final shard. ‘Northern Powerhouse-ah!’ 

Russell Clifton/Mark E. Smith 

Clarissa slammed her gloved hand on the button 
and blew the airlock. It was now all down to 
Newton’s second law. Force equals mass times 
acceleration. Would the thrust be enough to take 
her to the safety of the other ship before the 
Van Allen radiation did her irreparable harm? 

As she moved at a constant velocity, she 
marvelled at the zodiacal light as the photons from 
the sun were reflected off the interplanetary dust 
cloud. If she ever got back to earth that would be a 
great topic for her PhD thesis. Assuming that no 
one else had done it before. 

As the other airlock approached, she saw that, 
across to the west, the brightest light came not 
from a star, but from a planet. Mercury! Clarissa 
had always felt that there was something special. 
John Priestland/(Dr ) Brian May 

Peace and love — most days, that’s what it’s all 
about in an octopus’s garden. Everybody has 
played there, so everybody knows. But today was a 
different sort of day. A day for getting away with 
murder. 

The octopus flexed and rippled his eight supple 
tentacles. He let himself imagine each appendage 
brandishing a different weapon. All he really 
wanted was to flourish drumsticks and brushes and 
other music-making gear, but fate insisted on 
tossing him more dangerous playthings. Nothing to 
do but try to pick up the tune and play along. 

‘Happy, safe. Oh, what joy!’ called out one of the 
guests frolicking nearby in the calm, salty water. 
The host did his best to remain impassive, cloaked 
in what he liked to think of as his invisible ink 
cloud. Best that nobody else know just yet how 
little happiness or safety there was in the octopus’s 
garden today. 

Chris O’Carroll/Ringo Starr 

Joe Langan binned the newspaper with a shrug of 
contempt. It was another story about Pat O’Malley, 
him and his dimples and his American wife who 
couldn’t sing a note. Of course he’d always been 
the cute, cuddly one when they were in the group 
together, and now he’d networked himself among 
the posh middle class he was the housewives’ 
choice and putting out MOR crap. Sometimes Joe 
regretted giving Pat his chance back in the early 
Sixties. Too trusting, as always. He smiled at 
Hanako, who was trying on hats with the intensity 
of a great artist. She’d been blamed for breaking 
up the group, but it was Pat who’d pre-empted Joe 
with his going-solo announcement. The Judas. But 
that was typical of him, always me, me, me. 

‘You are bogarting, Joe.’ 

Joe passed Hanako the spliff and prepared to 
throw up before going on stage. 

Basil Ransome-Davies/from Betrayal by J. Lennon 

NO. 2923: MARTIAN PO ETRY 

You are invited to describe an everyday 
object, in verse, from the point of view of 
a Martian. Please email entries of up to 16 
lines to lucy@spectator.co.uk by midday on 
4 November. 
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Crossword 

2234 : 

A greater 
measure 

by Columba 

One unclued light is the name 
of a drink which can be meas- 
ured into three ingredients. Each 
ingredient has three definitions 
among the other unclued lights; 
unchecked letters of the nine 
lights in question are supplied by 
the puzzle’s title. 

Across 

1 Changing tack, see, 

I perform on rink? (8, 
hyphened) 

8 Total power in reservoir (4) 
12 Contemptuous expression 
in silence covered by hand 

(5) 

14 Commend arrangement of 
test run (7) 

16 Corridor without a key? 

(4) 

18 Comedian Eddie’s last 
letter (6) 

22 Allegation people inside 
prevent (8) 

23 Intermingle in action in 
large public buildings (7) 

25 Information in addition 
giving species of penguin 

( 6 ) 

27 Road around islands 
mostly cut (7) 

33 In school eat excessive salt 

( 6 ) 

34 Crustaceans losing mobile 
parts of antennae (5) 

37 Troy emptied by defeat, 
overwhelming one in 
callosity (7) 

39 Spirited foes prepared for 
days of judgement (12, 
two words) 

40 Genuine old Spanish coin 

(4) 

41 Valuer fools person short 
of time (8) 

Down 

2 Get rid of mould (4) 

3 Fiscal arbitration partly 
numerical (6) 



4 Sailor with crest in trim (7) 

5 Unlawfully entered health 
establishment, breaking 
course up (10) 

6 Joined also to conserve 
northern river (7) 

7 Knight gripped by more 
terrible zeal accepting zero 
carousing (11, three words) 

8 Trouble worse for goat- 
antelope (5) 

10 Ingenious old man with 
plug (6) 

15 Proceedings strangely 
known beforehand (11) 

19 Prevailing authorities 
ruined our revels, 
suppressing resistance (10) 

20 Move faster round curve 
when showing feature of 
bicycle? (8, hyphened) 

21 Blood cell issue a hospital 
raised and yet mishandled 

(9) 

26 Inner part of solid 
substance, iron ore (7) 

28 A vote opening for 
handsome young men (7) 

29 Fellow right under sun in 
position (6) 

30 Wide margins for clubs (6) 

31 Arouse wandering tribes 

( 6 ) 

36 Enthusiastic about 

independence, tense amid 
drama (4) 



A first prize of £30 for the first 
correct solution opened on 
9 November. There are two 
runners-up prizes of £20. (UK 
solvers can choose to receive the 
latest edition of the Chambers 
Dictionary instead of cash— 
ring the word ‘Dictionary’.) 
Entries to: Crossword 2234, 

The Spectator, 22 Old Queen 
Street, London SW1H 9HP. 
Please allow six weeks for prize 
delivery. 
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SOLUTION TO 2231 : ON THE SIDE 



Unclued lights made mottoes around the rim of one-pound 
coins: (33) NEMO ME (12) IMPUNE (40) LACESSIT, (18) 
DECUS ET (34) TUTAMEN, and (13) PLEIDIOL (39) 
WYF I’M (4) GWLAD. 

First prize Tony Watson, Twyford, Berks 
Runners-up P. Langdale, London Nil; Stewart Jones, 
Winchester, Hants 
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Status Anxiety 

The fine art of 
talking bunkum 

Toby Young 



A t the last minute, a friend 
invited me to a ‘Distinguished 
Speakers Dinner’ at the 
Oxford and Cambridge Club earlier 
this week. The dinner was being host- 
ed by Christ’s College and the speak- 
er was Sir Nicholas Serota, director 
of the Tate galleries and one of the 
college’s alumni. His subject was ‘The 
arts in education: luxury or necessi- 
ty?’, which is why my friend thought 
I might be interested. Indeed I was. 

There’s an awful lot of bunkum 
talked about the arts in education and 
I’m afraid Sir Nicholas’s speech was 
no exception. Nothing wrong with the 
overall thrust of his argument — that 
arts subjects in schools and univer- 
sities should enjoy parity of esteem 
with Stem subjects, as well as with 
academic humanities like history and 
geography — but he exaggerated the 
extent to which arts subjects have 
been downgraded since 2010. 

I should say that Sir Nicholas is 
hardly exceptional in this regard. The 
view that the arts have been under 
attack for the past five years, particu- 
larly in schools and universities, is 
ubiquitous across the artistic estab- 
lishment. It is part and parcel of the 
liberal intelligentsia’s de haut en bas 
attitude towards Conservative politi- 
cians, who are caricatured as ignorant 
philistines with no cultural ‘hinter- 
land’. He quoted Michael Gove tell- 




Conservative 
politicians are 
caricatured 
as ignorant 
philistines with 
no cultural 
‘hinterland’ 



ing him, shortly after he’d become 
Education Secretary, that he didn’t 
think the arts should be included in 
the national curriculum at all. No 
doubt this was a misunderstanding 
on Sir Nicholas’s part, because when 
the new national curriculum came 
into force last year the arts were no 
less prominent than they were in 
the old one. I know this because I 
co-authored a book on the new pri- 
mary national curriculum called 
What Every Parent Needs to Know 
and I was responsible for writing the 
chapters on all the arts subjects, about 
a third of the total. 

The secondary curriculum is more 
controversial, not because the arts 
have been sidelined in Key Stage 3 
(11-14) — no change there — but 
because of the introduction of the 
English Baccalaureate in Key Stage 4 
(14-16). 

It’s worth reminding people that 
the ‘EBacc’ isn’t an exam or a certif- 
icate. Rather, any pupil who obtains 
grade C or above in five particu- 
lar GCSE subjects (English, maths, 
science, a humanities and a language) 
can be said to have earned an EBacc. 
It’s not mandatory, but schools that 
don’t ask their pupils to do five EBacc 
subjects won’t be eligible for the 
Ofsted ‘Outstanding’ grade and from 
next year all schools will be expected 
to meet a ‘floor standard’ whereby 
their pupils are expected to make a 
specified amount of progress in eight 
GCSEs, including five EBacc subjects. 
This measure, which will be included 
in the league tables, will be known as 
‘Progress Eight’. 

Lots of arts people have worked 
themselves up into a fit of rage about 
this because the EBacc doesn’t 



include any arts subjects — and to be 
fair, when the EBacc was first intro- 
duced in 2010 some schools may have 
reacted by advising pupils to do fewer 
arts subjects at GCSE. But ‘Progress 
Eight’ is designed in part to remedy 
this. In addition to English, maths and 
three subjects from the EBacc pot, 
pupils can now choose three more 
subjects from a third pot that includes 
all the arts subjects — drama, dance, 
music, you name it. Provided they 
choose no more than three of these, 
their schools won’t be penalised. 

In the light of this, it seems unlikely 
that this new performance meas- 
ure will lead to a lower take-up of 
arts subjects in Key Stage 4. Indeed, 
there’s no evidence that the EBacc, 
even in undiluted form, has had this 
effect so far. According to Nick Gibb, 
the schools minister, total entries for 
arts GCSEs have increased since 
2010, as has the percentage of pupils 
entered for at least one GCSE in an 
arts subject. 

So why the defensive noises 
from Sir Nicholas and other arts 
panjandrums? It’s not just because 
it conforms to their anti-Tory 
prejudices, although that’s a large 
part of it. It’s also that nearly every- 
one in the arts likes to think of them- 
selves as anti-establishment rebels 
— even Companions of Honour like 
Sir Nicholas. That way, they can cast 
themselves as on the side of the poor 
and dispossessed, rather than the rich 
and the powerful. That must be quite 
soothing when accepting a payment 
or charitable donation from a Rus- 
sian oligarch. 



Toby Young is associate editor of 
The Spectator. 
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The Wiki Man 

Of Proust, pipes and 
Unicorn Puke 

Rory Sutherland 

A fascinating newcomer on the 
British high street is the vape 
shop. These were perfectly 
described by my friend Paul Craven as 
‘like a cross between an Apple Store 
and an Elizabethan apothecary’. 

In the splendid All About da Vape 
in Deal, there is a glass cabinet full of 
new, hi-tech ‘mods’, ‘tanks’ and ‘coils’, 
while on rows of shelves behind the 
counter is a Cambrian explosion of 
coloured bottles containing e-liquid in 
many strengths and flavours, hipster- 
ishly labelled Suicide Bunny, Jimmy 
the Juice Man or Miss Pennyworth’s 
Elixirs; I recently bought a bottle of 
something called Unicorn Puke. 

Yet to anyone over 40 it all seems 
strangely familiar in a Proustian kind 
of way (and yes, a company called 
Bordo2 makes a flavoured Made- 
leine de Proust e-liquid — £12.99 
for 20ml). The memories the shop 
brought back were of what a good 
tobacconist was like 30 years ago, 
when chaps still smoked pipes. 

In a way, the whole vaping market 
has mutated in a way no one could 
have foreseen: rather than simply 




The memories 
the shop 
brought 
back were of 
what a good 
tobacconist 
was like 30 
years ago, 
when chaps 
smoked pipes 



replacing cigarette smoking (sales of 
‘cig-alike’ devices have peaked) the 
market has spontaneously reinvent- 
ed pipe-smoking in electronic form. 

Unlike cigarette-smoking, where 
a few huge brands dominated, the 
pipe-tobacco market was hugely frag- 
mented (unless you smoked Clan or 
St Bruno, which nobody of any dis- 
cernment did). Cigarette smokers 
had a repertoire of brands they would 
smoke in extremis, but pipe men were 
generally fiercely loyal to very few — 
which is what made old tobacconists’ 
shelves so magically varied. British 
pipe-smokers were also naturally 
insular because, once you left Blighty, 
all foreign pipe tobacco was unim- 
aginably disgusting. The commonest 
French brand (St Claude, I think) was 
positively sulphurous. 

All the old pipe-smoker behav- 
iours are re-emerging. Always 
wearing a jacket (to carry your equip- 
ment); strongly divergent opinions 
on flavours; obsession with equip- 
ment and accoutrements; even the 
camaraderie between enthusiasts. 
When a friend was recently stopped 
at airport security because the X-ray 
had detected his device, the operator 
wanted to chat about his ‘mod’ — the 
modern equivalent of ‘I say, is that 
meerschaum a Dunhill White Spot?’ 

The reason the EU has a plan to 
ban these vastly superior devices and 
limit vaping to cig-alikes is to destroy 
the diversity of the e-cig market 



to make it easier to regulate: more 
cigarette-like and less pipe-like. This 
would be a disaster. Vaping belongs 
to an evolutionary category of inno- 
vation (see Matt Ridley’s new book, 
The Evolution of Everything) where 
variation and bottom-up selection 
create a solution which intentional 
design could never have achieved. 

Had the e-cigarette been invented 
and patented by a pharmaceutical 
company and promoted by the gov- 
ernment, it would have failed. Big 
Pharma would have called the device 
Niquo-Stop453, made it from plas- 
tic, packaged it in boring green and 
white and sold it in chemists’ shops. 
No bureaucrat or corporate lackey 
would have thought ‘What if we call 
it Unicorn Puke and sell it like a high- 
end electrical product?’ To smokers, 
switching to Niquo-Stop453 would 
have felt like a sad compromise: like 
being treated for a disease. Switching 
to Unicorn Puke feels like a choice. 

There are many categories where 
enjoyment depends on variety. If 
Europe wants to rationalise our 
vaping industry, we should demand 
the same consistency of them. Rather 
than all those stupid varieties of wine, 
they should just stick to two variants 
— red and white; and instead of all 
those redundant cheese varieties they 
should stick to making Cheddar. 



Rory Sutherland is vice-chairman 
of Ogilvy Group UK. 



DEAR MARY YOUR PROBLEMS SOLVED 




Q. As an old trout, large in 
height and breadth, I have taken 
a leaf out of the documentary 
Advanced Style (which celebrates 
elderly chic) and purchased a 
pair of oversize specs with big 
solid frames, plain in style, not a 
la Dame Edna. My problem is 
that every time I greet a friend 
and get kissed on one or both 
cheeks, it is either a clash of specs 
or I bump them uncomfortably 
on the cheek with the frames. 
What to do? To whip the specs 
off before the greeting seems as 
if I am expecting a slightly more 



intimate hallo. To angle my head 
away seems a bit unfriendly. Or 
do I just carry on clashing? 
—Name and address withheld 

A. Since the whole currency of 
social kissing has been devalued 
by excess, now would be an 
excellent moment to rise above the 
mob and embrace an advanced 
style of greeting. Instead of even 
attempting to kiss, cry the word 
‘hug!’ as you loom down on 
friends with head angled away. 
They will instinctively mirror 
your movement and angle their 
own heads away. You will thereby 
achieve a clash-free greeting. 

Work to develop a seemly hug 
which signals affection yet avoids 
space invasion. 

Q. At 84 my very social and very 
active mother can’t get to grips 
with using the internet to look up 



phone numbers. Unfortunately 
neither can she get to grips with 
taking in how much it now costs 
to ring directory inquiries (at 
least £5.40 for a minute). She 
recently ran up a bill of £32 for 
a single call by allowing the 
operator to connect her call 
directly at another iniquitous fee 
per minute. What should I do? 
-J.L., London W3 

A. The good news is that a free 
directory inquiry service exists for 
those who can qualify through 
short-sightedness, arthritis, 
memory loss and other medical 
conditions that make difficult 
the looking up of numbers in the 
normal manner. Most people of 
84 will easily fall into at least one 
of the relevant categories. Request 
a form to be posted out by ringing 
0800 5870195. Your mother’s GP 
should countersign it to confirm 



her need. She will then get future 
numbers for free by ringing 
195 and quoting a pin number. 
Moreover the 195 operator will 
even connect her call without it 
costing any more than it would 
have done had she dialled the 
number directly. 

Q. I’ve just read your tip about 
dire recitals. A few years ago a 
friend and I played some duets 
in a concert in Pewsey church. 
Neither of us was Lang Lang, but 
nonetheless my duet partner and 
I were put out when afterwards a 
member of the audience, whom 
I knew as a fellow mother at the 
local school, came up to us and 
said ‘Well done for having a go! ’ 
- S.T.,Chirton, Wilts 

A. You might have replied, ‘Oh 
thank you. Do say it again! But 
next time stop after “Well done”.’ 
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Drink 

Robbed Roy 

Bruce Anderson 



T he Scots do not know what 
to do. For once, they have a 
justified grievance. In recent 
years, this once-proud nation has 
been bawling and belly-aching and 
girning over fictitious complaints 
to such an extent that Wodehouse’s 
crack about the ray of sunshine and 
the Scotsman with a grievance was 
out of date. It seemed as if all Scots- 
men had a grievance at all times. 

Tam o’ Shanter’s beldame nursed 
her wrath to keep it warm. But poor 
Kate could be forgiven, knowing that 
her blethering, blustering, drunken 
blellum of a husband would be getting 
fou with Souter Johnny. The Scottish 
Nationalists have neither the justifica- 
tion nor the fun. 

Now, everything is different, thanks 
to Craig Joubert. The match was all 
but won. It would have been one of 
the greatest victories in the history of 
Scottish rugby. Then the referee took 
leave of his senses. 

Could it have been revenge for the 
Scots’ role in the Boer War? Scottish 
regiments played a magnificent part 
in that unnecessary conflict. The Black 
Watch monument on the Mound in 



Edinburgh, the numerous memorials 
in St Giles’: all testify to the glories 
of imperial Scotland, the courage of 
her fighting men, the greatness of her 
regimental tradition. These are moving 
testaments from the days before 
Scotland huddled under a burden of 
false-memory syndrome grievances, 
while ignoring its real problem: malad- 
minstration by a kail-yard government 
in a kail-yard parliament. 

To judge by his refereeing, Mr 
Joubert is well suited to a senior post 
in that Scottish government. But let us 
leave him to infamy. The other night I 
had an invitation which it was easy to 
accept: ‘Come and meet a great rugger 
player and help us with some claret.’ 
I thought I had identified the player; 
a man who looked as if he would be 
well-suited to the thick of the scrum: 
looked indeed like Martin Johnson’s 
brother. But no, that was Reg Clark of 
Rhino Rugby, an Oxford blue but not 
an international. This was David Kirk, 
the victorious New Zealand captain 
from the first World Cup in 1997. 
He had come over to cheer on the 
All Blacks to another championship, 
which does now look inevitable after 
the monstrous injustice to Scotland. 

Quietly spoken, apparently with- 
out an aggressive molecule in his body, 



‘What’s a pen?’ 



It would have 
been one of 
the greatest 
victories in 
the history of 
Scottish rugby. 
Then the 
referee took 
leave of his 
senses 
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David reminded me of a number of 
friends who served in the S AS and are 
similarly unobtrusive characters. 

Experts say that his supreme skill 
was captaincy. That All Blacks side 
had some vastly talented players with 
equally large egos. Under David’s 
leadership, they functioned as a har- 
monious unit: one of the greatest sides 
ever. Phil Edmonds’s tribute to Mike 
Brearley would be equally applicable 
to David: ‘He had a degree in people.’ 

After winning the World Cup 
— and captaining Oxford — David 
became a successful businessman: 
his approach to rugby had nothing to 
do with professionalism. In that, he 
reminded me of a story told by Frans 
ten Bos, a Scottish rugger international 
during the Fifties, which evokes the 
pre-professional — almost pre-lap- 
sarian — ethos. On the Friday night 
before a Murrayfield match, the team 
were put up in a hotel. During his brief 
stay, Frans ordered a paper and made 
a couple of phone calls. On the Tues- 
day morning, a missive arrived from 
the Scottish Rugby Football Union. 
Frans assumed it would be a thank- 
you letter. Not so. It ran as follows. 
‘Dear ten Bos, It has come to my atten- 
tion that during your stay at the team 
hotel, you ordered a copy of the Times 
newspaper and made two telephone 
calls. The cost of these transactions was 
one-and-sixpence-halfpenny. Kindly 
remit a cheque or postal order for that 
amount, made out to the SFRU, by 
return of post.’ 

We lubricated our rugby talk 
with 1986 La Fleur-Petrus, which was 
in absolutely perfect condition. Its 
long finish made it a fine accompani- 
ment to long perspectives on sporting 
triumphs. 



MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 

Whipsmart 

A friend of my husband’s asked 
me to explain why the usually 
impeccable critic Francine Stock 
had recently used the term 
whipsmart. That I cannot tell, but 
I do know that he has identified a 
cliche in the casting. Everyone is 
suddenly using it. 

Joaquin Phoenix gave a 
‘whipsmart performance as a 
genius philosophy professor’. 

Of the heroine of the film Juno 
another critic wrote that ‘at 16, the 
whipsmart schoolgirl finds herself 
pregnant after one encounter 
with her best friend’. Someone 
who seems unclear about the 
meaning of verbose wrote about 




the ‘whipsmart, verbose political 
drama’ of The Hand That Rocks 
the Cradle. And what should be 
‘chock-full of whipsmart dialogue’ 
but Scooby-Doo! Mystery 
Incorporated , would you believe? 

I had not noticed whipsmart 
before and hardly know what 
it is supposed to mean. I take it 
that most people who use it mean 
‘clever’ by smart. That goes with 
the American origins of the term. 
But even in America, whip-smart 



(as it was generally spelled) has 
often been applied to clothing 
over the past 70 years or so. In 
the same period it also meant 
‘sharply clever’, with ‘the wit 
of a toastmaster’ as the Boston 
Sunday Globe put it in 1942. 

What’s so clever about a whip? 
The phrase smart as a whip goes 
back further than whip-smart. 

In Ohio in 1821 someone wrote 
about sisters who were ‘as lively 
and as smart as a whip’. In a 
parallel phrase, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe wrote of a woman ‘tough 
as Inger rubber, and smart as a 
steel trap’. So it would seem that 
the speed of the whip or steel trap 



was the likeness in the simile. 

But the word smart had for 
centuries borne the primary 
meaning of ‘stinging’, as with 
a rod or whip. In Psalm 32, the 
Sternhold and Hopkins metrical 
version has: ‘Both night and day 
thy hand on me / So grievous 
was and smart.’ In the meantime, 
a specialised meaning ‘lively’ 
had developed, and by the 19th 
century anyone under orders 
could expect to be told ‘Look 
smart!’ as an alternative to ‘Look 
lively! ’ But just now, the smart 
money would be on the smartest 
writers laying off the overused 
whipsmart. — Dot Wordsworth 
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